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FOREWORD 


Illinois State Normal University conferred the Master of Science 
in Education degree for the first time in June, 1945. Digests of re- 
search projects completed as a partial requirement for the advanced 
degree have been made readily available by the publication of five 
collections of abstracts of theses. The first and second appeared in 
June and September, 1948, as Vol. X, No. 4, and Vol. XI, No. 1, of 
Teacher Education. The third and fourth appeared as separate IIlinois 
State Normal University publications entitled Abstracts of Theses, June 
1949 to August 1950, and Abstracts of Theses, June 1951 and August 
1951. The fifth appeared in June, 1953, as Vol. XV, No. 4, of Teacher 
Education. This collection is the sixth. 


Two copies of each of the theses covered by abstracts are deposited 
in the Milner Library of the University. The original may be consulted 
at any time in the Library; the second copy may be borrowed under 
the usual terms of interlibrary loan. 
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— JUNE, 1953 — 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Roy STANLEY CAMBONI 


The purpose of this study was to determine the qualifications of 
the junior-college teachers in the public institutions in Illinois. The 
study presents a discussion of the background, the procedures, and the 
data obtained from the questionnaires which were sent to teachers of 
public junior colleges in Illinois. There were ten out of twelve public 
junior colleges represented in the study. A total of 320 junior-college 
teachers returned the questionnaire out of a possible 602 public junior- 
college teachers. 

Conclusions drawn from the study are: 

1. More Illinois teacher-education institutions should assume the 
responsibility for the establishment of junior-college curriculums 
in their graduate offerings than do at present. 

2. A teacher who plans to teach in the junior college should have a 
background of experience composed of a master’s degree, of 
teaching in the high school, and of sponsoring activities and 
participating in committee work. 

3. A teacher who plans to teach in the junior college, with the ex- 
ception of Chicago junior colleges, will probably have to teach 
a combination of junior-college and high-school classes. 

4. Future junior-college teachers should have some work exper- 
ience that is related to their field of preparation. 

5. Teachers preparing for work in the junior college should con- 
centrate their supplementary course work so that they will have 
a high degree of specialization in their field of preparation. Al- 
though the study revealed that teachers felt the need for in- 
creased training in specialized subject-matter areas, teachers 
preparing for junior-college work should consider the trends in 
teacher education toward a generalized education in two or 
more related fields. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Elden A. Lichty, Associate Professor of 
Education 


ACOUSTIC AND OTHER PHYSICAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Cuar.es A. Cate 
This study was undertaken to determine the acoustical conditions 
of a selected group of classrooms in the buildings of Illinois State 


Normal University and to determine the possible effects of lighting, 
color, temperature, and humidity upon learning. 
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Twenty-nine classrooms were selected in the various classroom 
buildings of Illinois State Normal University in order to determine their 
reverberation periods. Both experimental and calculated methods were 
used in determining the reverberation times. The experimental method 
utilized a tape recorder with which the sound of a whistle and its 
reverberation time were recorded. 

In the selected classroom a whistle with a frequency of 512 cycles 
per second was sounded; the sound was recorded at seven and one-half 
inches per second on a tape recorder. The recording was then played 
back at one half of the recording speed in order to facilitate the meas- 
urement of the lingering sound of the whistle. The time for the linger- 
ing sound was then divided by two to find the reverberation period for 
the classroom. The Sabine formula was employed in the mathematically 
calculated reverberation time for a classroom. 

The reverberation times of the rooms reveal that some of the IIli- 
nois State Normal University classrooms are unsuitable for optimum 
reproduction of speech. 

A questionnaire was utilized to obtain the reaction of the stu- 
dents to the physical factors of the classroom, particularly to acoustics, 
lighting, and temperature. ‘The rating which the students placed on 
the three room conditions shows that they think room acoustics ranks 
as the least important factor and room lighting as the most important 
factor, with room temperature ranking between the other two condi- 
tions. This rating may indicate that the prospective teachers feel that 
room acoustics are not important to the learning situation, or it may 
show that persons have become so acclimated to inferior acoustical con- 
ditions that they accept such limitations without criticism. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: William D. Ashbrook, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Arts 


A JOB ANALYSIS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCIES OF 
RURAL UNIT DISTRICTS 


LaVeRNE Maurice CHANGNON 

This study is a job analysis of rural unit-district superintendents of 
Illinois. It consists of a tabulation of information acquired by means of 
personal interviews and by means of questionnaires sent to selected 
rural unit districts regarding the position of superintendent of schools 
in rural unit districts. Recommendations are made for changing the 
curricular offerings so that the training for unit-district superintendents 
may be improved. 

An introductory letter was forwarded to superintendents of the 
ten units that were to be studied. They were asked to indicate whether 
or not their school would participate in the study. After they indicated 
their willingness to participate, the interviews were conducted. 

The following is a brief summary of the significant findings of the 
job analysis: 
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1. Persons planning to become superintendents need not be con- 
cerned about teaching classes, coaching athletic teams, and do- 
ing their own secretarial work as part of their superintendency. 

2. Any prospective superintendent must realize the importance of 
the board of education and make an effort to learn the correct 
procedures for working with it. 

3. All superintendents should familiarize themselves with the needs 
of an adequate in-service training program. 

4. The superintendent should delegate the supervision of the trans- 
portation program to another faculty member. 

5. Superintendents should be constantly aware of the financial 
aspects of the school system and should try to obtain all the 
training possible with respect to financial problems. 

6. The superintendent should not serve as principal of the high 
school. 


The following is a brief summary of the recommendations for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the training of superintendents. 

1. An internship program is necessary for all prospective adminis- 
trators. 

2. Administration courses should be taught by active adminis- 
trators. 

3. A functional philosophy of administration is needed. 

4. Administration, supervision, finance, school law, public rela- 
tions, guidance, and building maintenance and construction 
should be put on a practical basis. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Psychology 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY 
SYSTEM 


Rosert GREENE 


The primary purpose of this study is to trace the development of 


‘those institutions which today comprise the Penitentiary System of 


Illinois: Stateville-Joliet; Menard, as Southern Illinois Penitentiary is 
now known; Pontiac; and the State Farm at Vandalia. The study is not 
a complete history of all penal institutions of the state of Illinois. 

Illinois’ reputation as a leading state in penal administration was 
not attained either by steady progress or by leaps and bounds but by a 
succession of forward steps that were interrupted by retrogression and 
seeming decline. 

The Honorable John Reynolds, later Governor of Illinois, in 1827 
proposed a penal system for Illinois, but, soon after the first penitenti- 
ary was built, public interest declined. In fact, the report of Dorothea 
Dix on conditions in that institution became a source of considerable 
embarrassment to the state. Following her visit, a few reforms were 
introduced, but in less than twenty years scandal again enveloped the 
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prisons. After 1870, attempts were made to remove the monetary temp- 
tation which arose as a result of contract and lease of prisoners from 
the administrators of the prison. There was little success, however, until 
after the turn of the century. Although the history of the penal institu- 
tions which became the Illinois State Penitentiary System in 1933 shows 
a fine record of advancement during the years after 1900, conditions 
are still such that riots occurred as late as 1953. 

The role of administrative personnel in maintaining harmony and 
order in a self-contained institution is of the utmost importance ; never- 
theless, the greatest reforms in penal administration, as in 1840, 1870, 
and 1900, as well as in the 1920’s, have come when public opinion has 
been alerted to the need for improvement. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Helen E. Marshall, Professor of Social 
Science 


TEACHER OPINIONS CONCERNING PUPIL ACCOUNTING 
PROCEDURES, BASED ON TWENTY CENTRAL-ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Tuomas Royce HENSLEY 


The questionnaire and interview techniques were used to discover 
teachers’ opinions concerning pupil accounting procedures in twenty 
small central-Illinois high schools. The schools were visited early in the 
study and their administrators interviewed. Data on and samples of 
their pupil accounting systems were collected. This information was 
then used in constructing the questionnaire. Of the 193 teachers re- 
ceiving questionnaires 100, or 52 per cent, sent returns. Fifteen of 
the twenty-six administrators did likewise. The data from these ques- 
tionnaires were tabulated and reported along with all pertinent com- 
ments made by the respondents. 

The various aspects of pupil accounting dealt with were the cum- 
ulative record, its make-up, contents, storage, and uses; the report card; 
its form, contents, frequency of issuance, and purposes; excuse blanks, 
their uses and types; and other miscellaneous pupil-accounting forms. 
The data revealed that over 40 per cent of the teachers were not satis- 
fied with their present cumulative record. About 45 per cent of the 
teachers and 47 per cent of the administrators were not satisfied with 
their report cards. The respondents were vague as to the improvements 
that should be made in pupil-accounting forms and procedures. The 
conclusions pointed to three recommendations: (1) Each school should 
set up a permanent committee of faculty members and lay persons to 
work toward improving its pupil-accounting system; (2) in-service 
training in pupil accounting is needed in the schools; and (3) teacher- 
training institutions need to make some provision for giving specific, 
comprehensive course work in the field of pupil accounting. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: William R. Lueck, Associate Professor of 
Fducation 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE MOSQUITO LARVAE OF 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY, OKLAHOMA, FROM APRIL 1, 1952, 
TO JUNE 1, 1952 


Harotp RALPH 'HUNGERFORD 


This thesis was written from data collected during a mosquito 
survey of Tinker Air Base, Oklahoma, where the author is a member 
of the United States Air Force assigned to the Air Force Hospital. 

The primary reason for conducting this survey was to keep close 
watch over the mosquitoes breeding on and around Tinker Air Force 
Base and especially those species which were of medical importance or 
were a morale-reducing factor. 

This thesis states the importance of any mosquito survey and of 
the application thereof to military or educational use. The basic prob- 
lems which were studied as well as the solutions to these problems are 
stated. 

Procedures used in the collection and identification of larvae are 
discussed in detail together with a description of all collection areas 
away from Tinker Air Force Base. The species collected during the 
two-month period were Aedes nigromaculis (Ludlow), Aedes triseriatus 
(Say), Aedes trivittatus (Coquillett), Aedes vexans (Meigen), Aedes 
zoosophus Dyar and Knab, Anopheles barberi Coquillett, Anopheles 
crucians Wiedemann, Anopheles occidentalis Dyar & Knab, Anopheles 
punctipennis (Say), Culex apicalis Adams, Culex quinquefasciatus Say, 
Culex restuans Theobald, Culex salinarius Coquillett, Culex tarsalis, 
Coquillett, Culisetainornata (Williston) ,Psorophora ciliata (Fabricius) , 
Psorophora confinnis (Arribalzaga), Psorophora cyanescens (Co- 
quillett), Psorophora discolor (Coquillett), Psorophora ferox (Hum- 
boldt), Psorophora longipalpus Roth, and Psorophora signipennis 
(Coquillett). 

During the survey, many particular larvae were collected from tree 
holes which resembled Aedes triseriatus (Say) and Aedes zoosophus 
Dyar and Knab to some extent but did not follow authoritative des- 
criptions for either. These larvae are carefully described and discussed 
as either a possible new species or a variety of Aedes. 

The thesis contains ten tables showing weekly and monthly col- 
lections and eleven plates composed of drawings and photographs by 
the author. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Donald T. Ries, Associate Professor of 
Biological Science 


THE TEACHING OF ANIMAL PARASITOLOGY 
IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


EuceNne Harrison Morin 


The major objective of this study was to improve instruction in 
public health and to provide methods of instruction which other biol- 
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ogy teachers may use in their teaching. 

The study indicated that internal animal parasites have a high 
global incidence and that common knowledge regarding them is al- 
most nonexistent. 

A questionnaire was sent to fifty biology teachers of Illinois. The 
thirty-one replies indicated that these teachers were inadequately pre- 
pared to teach this phase of public health. 

Since the tabulations of returns of the questionnaires indicated 
that there was a lack of preparation in internal animal parasitology 
among biology teachers, the writer prescribed a classroom procedure 
and provided additional laboratory exercises which might be of aid to 
new teachers in the field of biology. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Bertha May Royce, Professor of Biological 
Science 


CONSERVATION AS TAUGHT IN ILLINOIS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Ernest Ruzicu 


The purpose of this study was to obtain information concerning 
present practices in the teaching of conservation in the elementary 
schools of Illinois. 

The questionnaire method was selected as the most feasible one 
for securing the data. A double postal card was prepared giving a con- 
cise statement concerning the study and asking the individual whether 
he would assist in the study by filling out a questionnaire. Question- 
naires were sent to 172 administrators. Ninety-six administrators co- 
operated by filling out the questionnaires. 

The study resulted in the following conclusions: 

1. Conservation is frequently integrated with subjects in the cur- 

riculum. It is seldom taught as a separate subject. 

2. Conservation is more often correlated with science and geogra- 

phy than with other subjects. 

3. The teaching of conservation of natural resources occurs more 

frequently in grades seven and eight than in any other grade. 

4. More time is devoted to the teaching of wildlife in grades one 

through four than to any other unit in conservation. 

5. Field trips are frequently used to supplement the conservation 

program. 

6. Conservation activities are frequently included as a part of the 

conservation education. 

7. There is a tendency to use conservation films to supplement 

the conservation program. 

8. Suitable textbooks for the study of conservation in elementary 

schools are not available. 

The following recommendations are made: 

1. If conservation is to be taught in the elementary schools, careful 
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consideration should be given to integration with the other sub- 
jects already in the curriculum. A large majority of the admin- 
istrators favored the ne of conservation with science 
and geography. 

2. More time should be gueviied for the study of conservation of 
natural resources in the elementary schools than is presently 
provided. 

3. More suitable textbooks and workbooks for the study of con- 
servation than are now available should be provided for ele- 
mentary pupils. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Herman R. Tiedeman, Professor of Psy- 
chology 


A STUDY OF CORRELATION IN ENGLISH 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Russet W. SEvERE 

The purpose of this study of correlation in English in secondary 
schools was to find out what the teachers of English have done or what 
the individual teacher could do with correlation, to ascertain the place 
of correlation in a curricular program, and to discover the authoritative 
opinions regarding curricular improvement in English. 

The procedure was to study the various educational periodicals, 
books, and courses of study, particularly those publications in the field 
of English. The library-research method gave the opportunity to study 
definitions of correlation, the place of correlation in curricula, exam- 
ples of programs using correlation, the role of the individual teacher of 
English in utilizing correlation, steps in initiating a program using cor- 
relation, and the difficulties encountered by the individual teacher in 
attempting curricular revision. 

There have been few experimentations and little research in the 
use of newer methods in the field of English as compared with such a 
field as social science, in which correlation has resulted in an improved 
curriculum. Furthermore, much of the leadership for the revision of 
the curriculum in English has come from the authorities in the field of 
education rather than in the field of English. 

The presentation of guides and samples of experimentation has 
been limited, in the main, to the publications of the National Council 
of the Teachers of English, the latest publication being a presentation 
of the Council’s present philosophy of English. In the near future, 
publications are promised that will point out with great clarity the 
techniques and guides for curricular revision in English. Teachers of 
English need not wait for these publications but can go ahead on their 
own initiative in meeting their own local problems of curricular re- 
vision. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Ruth Henline, Associate Professor of 
English 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEMPERAMENT TO SOCIAL CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION: A STUDY 


Bette J. SoLDWEDEL 


The Sims Social Class Identification Occupational Rating Scale 
and the Thurstone Temperament Schedule were administered to 116 
freshman women at Illinois State Normal University. The women, com- 
pleting their first year of college, resided in Fell Hall, a dormitory 
housing freshman women. The study attempts to describe the relation- 
ships existing between social class affiliation and traits of temperament. 
Scores on each of the Thurstone scales were correlated with Social Class 
Identification scores, but reliable relationships were not obtained in any 
instance. 

On the Sims scale, the members of the sample identified themselves 
largely within two main areas: middle class (53.4 per cent) and 
middle-working class (39.6 per cent). The distribution of responses on 
the Thurstone schedule indicates that the sample used in this study 
tends to be average to high-average in active, vigorous, impulsive, and 
dominant traits, and low-average to very low in stable and reflective 
traits. 

The correlations between social class identification and traits of 
temperament were small and not significant. The concentration of 
Social Class Identification scores in a narrow range of categories may 
obscure the relation between social class identification and tempera- 
ment. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psy- 
chology 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS COMMUNITIES AS AESTHETIC 
CENTERS 


ErmMA LUELLA STEELE 


Through a survey of organizations in Bloomington-Normal, Deca- 
tur, and Springfield, Illinois, the structure and the functioning of the 
community as an aesthetic center have been presented. 

Groups promoting the graphic and plastic arts, music, literature, 
and drama were found to exist in each of the communities studied. 
The accumulated data stress the activities and projects of each group, 
as well as the number of patrons and their place of residence. The 
latter item gives insight into the extent of influence exerted by the 
various groups and shows graphically the areas of participation. Al- 
though many persons travel to these three cities to participate in 
aesthetic activities, only a small percentage of the total population of 
the centers and even a smaller percentage in the outlying territories are 
reached by these organizations. The study shows the development of 
these aesthetic institutions and also the regions from which they derive 
their support. 
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Three other institutions in the community are closely linked to 
the independent aesthetic groups. The public library, the newspaper, 
and the college have a role in the aesthetic life of the center. Perhaps 
through one or more of them the aesthetic endeavors can achieve an 
increased degree of unity. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: John A. Kinneman, Professor of Social 
Science 


TECHNICAL ALGEBRAIC VOCABULARY VS. SUCCESS IN 
MATHEMATICS—RELATIONSHIP OF SUCCESS IN 
FIRST SEMESTER ALGEBRA AND PLANE GEOMETRY 
TO TECHNICAL ALGEBRAIC VOCABULARY 


EpwWIn FREDERICK WILDE 


This investigation was conducted to ascertain the relationship of 
success in first semester algebra and plane geometry to technical alge- 
braic vocabulary. Success in algebra was determined by (1) the first 
semester algebra grades and (2) scores on the Breslich Algebra Survey 
Test. Success in geometry was determined by the first semester geometry 
grades. Technical algebraic vocabulary was measured by a test con- 
structed by the author. 

A total of 173 algebra students and eighty-eight geometry students 
from four high schools participated in the study. 

The data were treated as follows: An eta coefficient was com- 
puted to show each relationship. Eta was then corrected for use of (1) 
a limited sample and (2), if necessary, broad categories. The corrected 
values of eta with its standard errors are shown in the following table: 

Scores on the 


Technical Algebraic 
Vocabulary Test 


First-Semester Algebra Grades .61 plus or minus .05 
Scores on the Breslich Test .73 plus or minus .04 
The Total Score on Parts II, III, VA, and 

and VI on the Breslich Test .67 plus or minus .05 
First-Semester Geometry Grades .33 plus or minus .11 


Semester Algebra Grades of Geometry Students _.49 plus or minus .10 


The corrected eta between semester algebra grades of geometry 
students and first semester geometry grades is .84 plus or minus .03. 

The reliability of the technical algebraic vocabulary test computed 
by the Spearman Brown Prophecy Formula is .86 and .85 for the alge- 
bra and geometry populations respectively. The method of construc- 
tion ensures a relatively high validity. 

The following limitations are noted: 

1. The data are meaningful only in direct proportion to the de- 

gree of reliability and validity manifested by the tests. 
2. The data are affected by the general unreliability of grades. 
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The study resulted in the following conclusions: 
1. Moderate to high relationships were found between technical 


algebraic vocabulary and success in algebra. 


. A low relationship was found between technical algebraic vo- 


cabulary and success in geometry. 


. A moderate relationship was found between technical algebraic 


vocabulary and some non-verbal skills of algebra. This fact 
should be considered in test construction. 


. Ahigh relationship was found between a combination of alge- 


bra grades of geometry students and the first semester geometry 
grades. 


. The primary value of this study is that it expresses a definite 


numerical approximation of the relationship of success in the 
first semester of elementary algebra and plane geometry to 
technical algebraic vocabulary. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Clyde T. McCormick, Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
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SPEECH-SOUND DISCRIMINATION IN THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


Rosert G. BARNES 


In order to answer the question “Do mentally retarded children 
with functional articulatory disorders have more difficulty than normal 
children with functional articulatory disorders?” a speech-sound 
discrimination test for use with the mentally retarded was constructed. 
This test was administered to two experimental and two control groups. 
The two experimental groups were composed of mentally retarded 
and mentally normal children with articulatory defects. The two con- 
trol groups were composed of mentally retarded and mentally normal 
children without speech defects. 


It was found in the groups studied that mentally retarded children 
experienced more difficulty than mentally normal children in discrimin- 
ating between speech sounds. Mentally retarded children with articula- 
tury defects had more trouble than mentally normal children with art- 
iculatory defects in discriminating sounds presented in isolated words 
and in sentences. Within the mentally retarded groups, mentally re- 
tarded children with functional articulatory defects were found to have 
more difficulty than mentally retarded children with normal articula- 
tion in discriminating sounds presented in sentences. Within the men- 
tally normal groups children with articulatory defects were found to 
have more difficulty than the children without defects in discriminating 
sounds. Both groups of mentally retarded children judged more fre- 
quently than the normal groups of children that an incorrectly articu- 
lated word had been produced correctly. Mentally retarded children 
with articulatory defects judged more frequently than mentally normal 
children with articulatory defects that an incorrectly articulated word 
had been produced correctly. 


Mentally retarded children judged more frequently than did 
mentally normal children that a correctly articulated word had been 
misarticulated. There was no significant difference between mentally 
retarded children with functional articulatory defects and mentally 
normal children with functional articulatory defects in this type of 
error. Mentally retarded, articulatory-defective children and mentally 
retarded children without speech defects had greater trouble than did 
their mentally normal counterparts in discriminating sounds presented 
in the initial, medial, and final positions of words. Speech sound dis- 
crimination proved to be more difficult for all groups of mentally re- 
tarded and mentally normal children when the sounds were presented 
in sentences rather than in isolated words. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 
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TRENDS IN SELECTING MATERIALS FOR NINTH-GRADE 
ANTHOLOGIES 


NorMa BIEDENHARN 


This study is an attempt to discover trends traceable in the selec- 
tion of materials for anthologies of literature prepared specifically for 
pupils in the ninth year or freshman classes of high school and to 
analyze these trends through the various editions of the anthologies. 

The sixteen books chosen for the study were four editions of Ad- 
ventures in Reading (Harcourt, Brace and Company), three editions of 
The Beacon Lights of Literature (Iroquois Publishing Company) , two 
editions of Good Reading for High Schools I—Adventure (Ginn and 
Company), three editions of Literature and Life (Scott, Foresman and 
Company), and four editions of Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment (L. 
W. Singer Company). 

A brief chapter outlines the background for the anthology of liter- 
ature commonly used as a basic textbook in the secondary schools and 
describes the forces which influenced its growth. 

Data compiled from the sixteen books indicate that the following 
overall trends are evident in the selection of materials for inclusion in 
ninth-grade anthologies: 

1. A trend toward alteration of the influence of the “classics” as a 

list prescribed originally by the Harvard entrance requirement 
in 1874. 

2. A trend toward contemporaneity of material. 

3. A trend toward increased variety of material. 

4. A trend toward variation in the “types” approach. The short 
story, biographical selections, non-fiction, narrative poetry, 
lyric poetry, epic, drama, and novel are dealt with individually 
in the types area. 

. A trend toward the inclusion of many “parts” as’ opposed td 
the “wholes” of literary selections included in the earlier an- 
thologies. 

6. A trend toward an increased number of selections per book. 

Trends within each series are outlined in a separate chapter and 
are supplemented by quotations from letters from the publishers con- 
cerning the bases upon which revisions in anthologies were made. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Dale B. Vetter, Professor of English 


WORD-DESCRIPTION EFFECTS ON ARITHMETICAL 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Lucite Marit Bonrer 


The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of word 
description on problem solving and on’understanding by the careful 
consideration of a sample of mentally retarded children whose chrono- 
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logical ages were ten, eleven, and twelve years. A test, constructed for 
this study, was given by eight teachers to the children in their special 
rooms in St. Louis. The test consisted of three arithmetical operations: 
counting, addition, and subtraction. The sixty-five tests were scored, 
and the results were tabulated. Two teachers were interviewed by the 
author of this study. 

The results (subject to limitations) appear to justify the following 

conclusions and implications: 

1. Mentally retarded’ children tend to do as well in solving one- 
operation problems involving words as in solving one-operation 
problems involving computation only. Words in these problems 
did not seem to add difficulty in the child’s performing and 
understanding of the computation involved. 

2. The differences in understanding operations (counting, addi- 
tion, and subtraction) were greater than the differences caused 
by putting words in a problem situation. 

3. In teaching mentally retarded children, teachers need to be less 
concerned about word descriptions in order to make one- 
operation problems lifelike than about difficulties in under- 
standing the arithmetical operations of counting, addition, and 
subtraction. 

4. Of the three operations tested, subtraction seemed more difficult 
than counting or addition, especially if the computation of the 
problem contained word description; therefore, teachers should 
give added emphasis in teaching subtraction. 

5. The greatest differences in achievement in comparing “word” 
and “computation” one-operation problems between two pairs 
of groups of students were not statistically significant. 

6. For mentally retarded children, the teaching of arithmetical 
concepts through activities was used by the two teachers whose 
students secured the greatest difference in achievement in com- 
paring “word” with “computation” problems. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Professor of Mathe- 
matics 


SUPPLEMENTARY INCOMES OF INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 
TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 


Orvit_e Oscar Brown 


The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which 
industrial-arts teachers of Illinois supplement their teaching salaries by 
extra employment, and the effect which the extra work appears to 
have on their teaching. 

From the data presented in this study, it was found that: 

1. Approximately 80 per cent of the industrial-arts teachers do 

supplementary work. 

2. School boards and administrators are responsible for rules and 
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regulations governing extra work. Sixteen of the schools re- 
porting have such rules and regulations. 

3. In four of every five schools reporting, the industrial-arts teach- 
ers are in the proper salary bracket of the salary schedule. 

4. Industrial-arts teachers earned a median supplementary income 
of $829.50 and a median teaching salary of $4,170. The median 
adequate salary desired was $5,081. 

5. Teachers most frequently use the skills and knowledge acquired 
in. woodworking, metalworking, and mechanical drawing to do 
extra work. 

6. Teachers do supplementary work most frequently during the 
summer vacations, with an average of forty-one hours per week. 

7. The majority of the teachers who do extra work are either 
hired by the board of education, or by factories, or do con- 
tracting on their own initiative. 

8. One of every six industrial-arts teachers holds union member- 
ship. 

9. Both administrators and teachers indicate that extra work pre- 
sumably has little influence on teaching. 

From the findings, the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. It is a general practice for approximately 80 per cent of the 
industrial-arts teachers included in this study to do extra work 
and to use the skills and knowledge gained in industrial-arts 
classes when doing this extra work. 

2. It is generally accepted that the duties and responsibilities of 
industrial-arts teachers are the same as those of teachers in 
other fields. 

3. It appears that industrial-arts teachers are attempting to meet 
salary inadequacies through supplementary work and that an 
appropriate salary adjustment should be made. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Howard O. Reed, Associate Professor of 
Industrial Arts 


HISTORY OF DRIVER-TRAINING PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS 
BucKMUHL 


This study was first directed toward an analysis of early programs 
in driver training in all of the states and the possessions of the United 
States. There has been an awareness of the value to society of such 
education from the earliest time to the present. As the study pro- 
gressed, it became more definitive, and the high-school driver-training 
programs in the state of Illinois were scrutinized in detail. By means 
of interviews, form letters to authorized state officials, and a special 
questionnaire sent to the teachers of any such program, the character, 
quality, and value of the programs were ascertained. 

In the interviews with the Chicago Motor Club officials and others, 
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points of departure for the study became clear. These contacts served 
as invaluable sources of information. The form letters to the various 
state officials, which requested complete, information for the particular 
state, supplied much data. The questionnaire, however, was most help- 
ful of all, particularly with respect to the various locations where driver 
training is available. Moreover, it was from this information that four 
tables could be made which show clearly the great number of aspects 
of the problem. 

The objective of the study is to emphasize that traffic safety can be 
increased by means of an ever expanding driver-training program. The 
tables which appear in the body of the study stress many of the major 
problems found in selected cities and states. The information from the 
state of Illinois stands in clearest focus: a sincere effort has been made 
to emphasize the relatively important materials. The study is offered in 
the area of the social sciences because it deals with problems which 
can, in turn, affect life itself. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Lucy Lucile Tasher, Associate Professor 
of Social Science 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT PRACTICES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Donatp WALTER DEFENBAUGH 


The purpose of this thesis is to evaluate current Citizen Education 
Project practices in the elementary schools of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

The questionnaire used in obtaining data for this study was sent to 
sixty-seven elementary-school teachers collaborating with the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia, University. 


An analysis of the data results in the following general conclusions: | 


1. Diffusion of Citizenship Education Project practices to the 
elementary grades, especially below grade seven, has been rela- 
tively slow in developing. 

2. Much of the groundwork necessary for extension of C.E.P. prac- 
tices into the elementary schools has been completed. Collabor- 
ating teachers indicate that in-service training programs and 
workshops should be utilized to increase participation in the 
program. 

2. Illinois has assumed leadership in the development and in the 
use of the laboratory-practice approach to the teaching of citi- 
zenship in the elementary schools. 

+. Examination of literature on the subject indicates that very 
little has been done to evaluate and to improve the citizenship 
programs in most elementary schools. 

5. There is a need for a program to help teachers and administra- 
tors identify areas of need in citizenship training, a program to 
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inform teachers and administrators of the values in the C.E.P. 

approach to the teaching of citizenship. 
France, with her extensive program of citizenship education, car- 
ried on throughout all levels of their educational system, bears testi- 
mony to the fact that a program involving the acquisition of knowledge 
is not enough. Only as young people are given opportunities to practice 
good citizenship in real life situations and to acquire skills in making 
good decisions will the knowledge they have gained be meaningful in 
terms of creating a truly informed citizenry. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Elden A. Lichty, Professor of Education 


TEACHER CONTRACT PROVISIONS IN ILLINOIS UNIT 
DISTRICTS 


Minnie BLoNpEL DeHass 


This study of teachers’ contracts is intimately interwoven with the 
rules and regulations of boards of education. It likewise involves salary 
schedules, methods of determining teacher merit, and the assignment of 
salary increases. In this report the existing conditions relative to the 
foregoing factors have been analyzed with a view toward their improve- 
ment. Sample copies of contracts from sixty-three boards of education 
in unit school districts were obtained as well as the rules and regulations 
of these bodies. These data were analyzed with great care. The items 
that enter most frequently into the contractual relationship are: teach- 
ers’ qualifications and certification, amount of salary, method of pay- 
ment, duties of teachers, promises of the board, causes of dismissal, 
method of giving notice of termination, privilege of resignation, re- 
quirement of signature, salary schedules, merit rating, salary differen- 
tials for extracurricular duties, sick leave, health requirements, and 
in-service training. 

Representative ranges of additions to teachers’ salaries for various 
extra-classroom duties include those of class sponsorships, $25 to $150; 
coaching, $50 to $600; and principalships, $100 to $800. The salaries 
for teachers without a degree varied from $1200 to $3300. The range 
for personnel with a degree was from $1950 to $4200. 


The writer recommends (1) that the contracts issued by boards of 
education should be instruments that are concise, simple in form, easily 
understood by the parties concerned, and unquestionably legal; (2) 
that, to objectify contracts, salary schedules should be established 
which will assure teachers of fair treatment, continued contractual serv- 
ice, no discriminatory practices or individual bargaining, and adequate 
reward for added professional training; and (3) that a complete up- 
to-date handbook of rules and policies of the board of education be 
given to teachers at the time of employment. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: William R. Lueck, Professor of Education 
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RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE TO PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 


GERALD DUVALL 


A minimum of research has been done on the relationship of in- 
telligence to adolescent problems. ‘The author’s theory is that there is a 
relationship between intelligence and individual problems. Karl C. 
Garrison states that society is geared for the average-intelligence group. 
From this point of view, the below-average and above-average groups 
must adjust to society as it exists. 


The SRA Youth Inventory and the Pintner General Ability Tests, 
Non-Language Series, were administered to eighty boys and girls in the 
eighth grade. The statistical method used for evaluating the signifi- 
cance was analysis of variance. 

The gathered data and statistical computations yield no support 
to the theory of a relationship between intelligence and the problems of 
adolescents. The data show, however, a relationship between sex and 
individual problems. For the entire study, the sex factor approached 
the five per cent level of confidence but did not reach it. There is an 
even stronger relationship between sex and particular problem areas. 

The limitations of the study are (1) the high degree of probability 
that the number of problems used was insufficient to indicate the ade- 
quacy of adjustment, (2) the probability that random sampling has not 
been achieved, (3) the failure of the measuring instruments used to be 
completely valid, and (4) the possibility that the problems listed are 
not ones that trouble girls as much as they trouble boys. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psy- 
chology 


THE ILLINOIS PROGRAM FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED—ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Jean Lukens FLETCHER 


This study is an historical survey of the development of education 
for the educable mentally handicapped from the beginning of institu- 
tional training and early public-school classes to the development under 
the State Program of Special Education for Exceptional Children in 
the public schools of Illinois. 

Changes in the educational program are shown, together with 
changes in the attitude of the schools and the community toward the 
program. 

Legislation enacted in 1943, 1945, and 1947, the basis for organiza- 
tion of special classes for the educable mentally handicapped, is sum- 
marized. 
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A discussion of standards for organization of the program enumer- 
ates the significant features of the Illinois Plan. Local schools are re- 
sponsible for organizing and administering their own programs. If state 
standards are met, the school district is rembursed for excess cost up to 
$250 per pupil in the special class for the educable mentally handi- 
capped. Pupils are examined by a qualified psychological examiner and 
declared eligible by the Superintendent of Public Instruction upon the 
recommendation of the examiner. Enrollment in classes is limited to 
fifteen to facilitate a program which meets the needs of the individual 
child. Consultant service is furnished the local districts by the state. 
Standards relate to curriculum, vocational planning, the use of case 
studies, the policy of home-school co-operation, and minimal teacher 
qualifications. The Illinois State Teacher Certification Board issues 
Limited State Certificates for Teachers of Exceptional Children in this 
field of specialization after completion of required work in specified 
areas. 

The development of the program during the years from 1945 to 
1953 is portrayed by maps and charts based on an analysis of state 
reports showing the average monthly enrollment and reimbursement 
for excess cost to school districts having special classes for the educable 
mentally handicapped. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 


TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ALBERT LEONARD GARBER 


A survey was conducted to determine the attitudes of 237 teachers 
toward the Illinois Education Association. The analysis of their re- 
actions is accompanied by a description of the genesis of the organiza- 
tion as well as by a delineation of its structure. 

The study was based on information taken from a questionnaire 
which was distributed in the elementary and secondary schools of nine 
Illinois counties. 

When the data were compiled, the following points were evident: 

1. There is a definite need for stronger organization on the local 
level than that which now exists. 

2. Smaller counties seem to be better informed than do larger 
counties concerning the values of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. 

3. There is a need for decreasing the size of some of the divisions. 

4. There is a need for the dissemination of knowledge through the 
medium of an increased number of letters and bulletins. 

5. There is evidence that many teachers believe that the Illinois 
Education Association is dominated by the administrators. 
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6. Teachers need to understand the working structure of the IIli- 
nois Education Association. 
7. Teachers are not fully aware of' the extent of the efforts exerted 


by the Illinois Education Association in promoting legislation 
on their behalf. 


8. Teachers want the Illinois Education Association to exert lead- 
ership in making salaries commensurate with duties and in 
raising the respect of the profession to that accorded other 
professions. 

9. Teachers want the Illinois Education Association to take steps 
to stabilize the present teacher tenure law. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Stanley K. Norton, Associate Professor of 
Education 


AN EVALUATION OF PROMOTIONAL PRACTICES: 
A STUDY OF PRACTICES AND TECHNIQUES IN THE 
GOODRICH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GOODRICH, 

MICHIGAN 


BLaInE BENJAMIN GEMENY, JR. 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate the promotional prac- 
tices of the Goodrich Elementary School in terms of approved standards 
as set forth by recognized students in the area. 


The information used in the study was gathered by reviewing edu- 
cational literature of the present century on promotional practices in 
the United States and by analyzing the answers to a questionnaire re- 
turned by the nine teachers of the Goodrich Elementary School. The 
data secured from educational literature revealed that the search for the 
ideal promotional plan has been in progress for quite some time. In 
fact the present century has developed three promotional philosophies 
in accordance with the educational thinking of the time. During the 
early part of the century the “grade-standard” theory (based on sub- 
ject-matter achievement) was all important. In the 1920’s the “no- 
failure” theory (advocating promotion for all regardless of academic 
achievement) began to take hold in many school systems. During 
World War II the “more or less automatic promotion” theory (con- 
siders retention proper only under certain conditions) gained promi- 
nence as a workable compromise of the two preceding theories. 


The findings of the study indicate that there is no one ideal pro- 
motional plan for universal school use. However, any promotional 
plan which considers as primary not only the social bui also the in- 
dividual and personal needs of the pupil seems to be educationally 
sound according to research data, especially when the plan has been 
formulated on the basis of a sympathetic and cooperative approach by 
the teacher, parent, and administrator. 
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In this study a list of principles to be used as promotional guides 
has been formulated for the teachers of the Goodrich Elementary 
School. Although the study was not an exhaustive one and was written 
and focused primarily upon the Goodrich situation, it should be of 
value to teachers and administrators in other school systems. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Vernon L. Replogle, Associate Professor 
of Education 


TEACHER JUDGMENT AND IDENTIFYING MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


CuHar_Les Henry GESSLEIN 


A pilot study was made in Scott County, Iowa, in an effort to 
determine the effectiveness of the use of teacher judgment in identify- 
ing mentally retarded school children. Twenty-nine teachers with 664 
pupils in kindergarten through eighth grade were asked to indicate the 
children they judged to be mentally retarded. These judgments were 
then compared with individual scores obtained on the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children. The teachers were also asked to estimate 
the intelligence of all the children in their classrooms. The teachers’ 
estimates were then compared to the children’s scores obtained on a 
group test of intelligence, the California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity. Comparisons were also made between group and individual 
test results. 

It was found that only 38.9 per cent of the children judged men- 
tally retarded by teachers scored below an intelligence quotient of 
eighty on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. It was con- 
cluded that teacher judgment per se does not appear to be adequate 
for identifying mentally retarded children. 

A correlation of .62 was found, however, between the teachers’ 
estimates of the intelligence of all children in their classrooms and 
the children’s scores on the California Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. 

It was also learned that teachers do not in all cases judge as men- 
tally retarded those children who score low on a group intelligence test. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the children scoring below an intelligence quo- 
tient of eighty on the California test were not judged mentally retarded 
by the teachers. 


It was further learned that all the children who score low on the 
group intelligence test were not found to be mentally retarded when 
given an individual intelligence test. Only 54.5 per cent of the children 
tested who scored below a Total Mental Factors intelligence quotient 
of eighty on the group test scored below this point when given the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LAND UTILIZATION IN 
THE BLOOMINGTON-NORMAL, ILLINOIS, AREA 


SPENCER LATEER GILMORE 


This thesis is concerned with the commercial and industrial land- 
use patterns in the Bloomington-Normal, Illinois, area. It attempts both 
to describe and to interpret man’s contemporary commercial and in- 
dustrial occupance and activities. The study was undertaken with the 
purpose of providing for a better understanding of the Bloomington- 
Normal area. 

The twin cities of Bloomington-Normal are located in McLean 
County, Illinois, which is in the heart of the American corn belt. The 
Bloomington-Normal incorporated area is the dominant urban center 
in McLean County. The cities are a railroad center of significance 
and are the focal point for a number of state and national highways. 

The Bloomington commercial center is the largest concentration of 
commercial land use in the twin cities. The Bloomington commercial 
center contains all of the major retail, wholesale, and publishing 
establishments. Moreover, the city of Bloomington is the center of 
government and professional services in McLean County. The Normal 
central business district is the only other area of concentrated com- 
mercial development in the twin cities. Other areas of commercial land 
‘use in the twin-city area are dispersed throughout the Bloomington- 
Normal area, chiefly along the major thoroughfares and near the Gulf, 
Mobile, and Ohio Railroad shops and depot. 

The over-all pattern of industrial development presents a high 
correlation with the railroad pattern. The metalworking industries are 
concentrated mainly along the Illinois Central Railroad and United 
States Route 150; whereas the nonmetalworking industries have se- 
lected sites principally along the Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio Railroad. The 
minor industrial plants are dispersed throughout the twin-city area and 
the immediate environs. 

Field mapping, interviews, and library research were the sources of 
information necessary for the completion of this study. All commercial 
and industrial establishments were first plotted on outline maps of 
Bloomington-Normal. Spot locations were obtained by visiting the site 
of each commercial and industrial establishment, and representatives of 
various industrial firms were interviewed. Library research was accom- 
plished at the Milner Library of Illinois State Normal University. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Arthur W. Watterson, Professor of 
Geography 


AN EXPERIMENTAL UNIT IN TEACHING CRITICAL 
THINKING 


RicHarD CHARLES HARDER 


The problem of this study was twofold: (1) to construct and use 
a unit in critical thinking in two classes of ninth-grade general mathe- 
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matics and to evaluate the effectiveness of such a unit; (2) to try to 
determine whether or not students of the type used in this study could 
improve their ability to think critically by the use of the proposed unit. 

Having read the works of research related to the problem, the 
author verified his belief that inadequate research has been attempted 
on the problem. A list of underlying assumptions and the purposes of 
the study were then set up as a basis for the experimental unit. 

After getting a clear idea of what constitutes critical thinking, a 
series of fourteen assignments was formulated to cover a period of three 
weeks. The students were given two tests in critical thinking at three 
different times: first, before the unit was studied; second, immediately 
after the unit was finished; and third, five months after the unit was 
finished. Just before the third testing a short review of the materials of 
the unit was given. The scores on each administration were compared 
and t-values obtained to determine the significance of differences. 

At the close of the unit and after the tests had been taken the 
second time, the students were asked to fill out a questionnaire in order 
that their reactions to the unit could be obtained. Only differences in 
raw scores were reported to the students. 

From the statistical evidence and the students’ comments, three 
general conclusions were reached: (1) it is possible to improve the 
ability of ninth-grade general-mathematics students of the type used in 
the study to think critically; (2) the improvement is retained for a 
period of at least five months; and (3) the students are receptive to 
the materials. It seems probable from the evidence that much more 
could be done with the teaching of critical thinking than has been 
done in the past. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Professor of Mathe- 
matics 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS IN 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Vircinta May Hayn 


The purpose of the study was to analyze the co-operative work- 

experience programs in junior colleges in regard to: 

1. The practices of the junior college relative to such aspects of 
the program as the initiation, the organization, and the admin- 
istration of the program, as well as the evaluation of the stu- 
dents’ work. 

2. The evaluation of the program by the persons who have a re- 
sponsibility in connection with them. 

3. The principal problems encountered by the persons responsible 
for the administration of the program. 

Through a postal-card inquiry, schools which have such a program 

were found. A six-page questionnaire was sent to those schgols for com- 
pletion. 
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The study summarizes some of the pertinent articles concerning 
specific co-operative programs and presents a history and philosophy of 
co-operative education. The responses, from forty-two questionnaires 
are analyzed and graphically recorded in twelve tables. Some of the 
facts arising out of the analysis are given special emphasis in a sum- 
marizing chapter. 


The following conclusions are made: 


1. Junior colleges in the United States are using co-operative work- 
experience programs in increasing numbers to meet the needs 
of their students and of the community. 

2. Eight elements in the program contribute to its growth and 
effectiveness. These are the survey, the coordinator, the advisory 
committee, the student, the employer, the related class, the 
administration, and the provision for realistic working condi- 
tions. 

3. During the last ten years there has been a definite improvement, 
as far as students in the program are concerned, in the financial 
aspect of the program. 

4. The co-operative work-experience program in office occupa- 
tions is a valuable part of the junior-college curriculum. 

The following recommendations for further study are suggested: 

1. A study similar to this one should be made in ten years. 

2. A specific study should be made of the evaluation techniques 
related to the student and to the program as a whole. 

3. Studies should be made of co-operative programs in the junior 
college in areas other than business. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Lewis R. Toll, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation 


IMPLEMENTING THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS WITH 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING 


Patricia M. HEINZMAN 


This project is intended for the art teacher, a person trained in 
evaluating creative work. The purpose of the project is to point out 
the possibilities and the problems in connection with the use of water 
color in high-school art classes. The values emerging from the art ex- 
periences are a results of the careful weighing of these possibilities and 
limitations in relation to a particular group of students. 

The research project is presented in Chapter I. Chapter II re- 
lates art education to the democratic society. The desirability of free- 
dom and flexibility in art is explained. Reasons are presented for the 
choice of water color for the exploration. 

Since the writer wished to see what values emerge from a situation 
in which students are free to paint, she conducted four experimental 
classes in water color. Her methods were secondary to the problems and 
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results, many of which would have occurred even though other methods 
had been used. The students, time limit, and working conditions were 
those of the real teaching situation. These factors, as well as teaching 
procedure, are discussed in Chapter III. The slide series, Chapter IV, 
shows problems, typical student work, pupil growth, and the develop- 
ment of the lessons. 


The following findings or conclusions seem to the writer to be 
the results of this study: 


1. The water-color medium can be used successfully by high-school 
students of any level of art experience. 

2. Success in painting is more attributable to the individual’s per- 
sonality and capability than to his previous art training. 

3. Guided self-expression promotes a growth in technical skill 
without emphasizing skill in class work. 

4. Many problems of emotional and social adjustment show them- 
selves in the execution of the paintings. 

5. By developing growth in skill, understanding of self, understand- 
ing of design, and ability in self-evaluation, water color appears 
to be capable of making a particular contribution to the educa- 
tive process. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: George Conrad, Associate Professor of Art 


READING ACHIEVEMENT OF PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 
HELEN 


The problem in this study was that of constructing first-grade 
reading-achievement tests. The tests were (1) Equivalent Forms A and 
B of a Picture-Words Test and (2) Equivalent Forms A and B of a 
Paragraph-Meaning Test. 

The vocabulary used in the instruments was obtained by analysis 
of ten basic-reader series from the preprimer through the third-grade 
reader. The words at an average level were listed. After the concept 
words had been separated from this list, a number of them were chosen 
for illustration in an Experimental Picture-Word Test. Additional 
words were chosen from the words at an average level for the con- 
struction of an Experimental Paragraph-Meaning Test. 

These experimental tests were administered to one hundred first- 
grade and one hundred second-grade children. The results of the ex- 
perimental tests were subjected to item analysis, and selection was made 
of appropriate items for equivalent forms of a Picture-Word Test and 
a Paragraph-Meaning Test. The Picture-Word Test was illustrated 
with line drawings. The Paragraph-Meaning Test had no illustrations. 

The final tests were administered to a population of one hundred 
first-grade children. Results of an intelligence test and of two com- 
mercial reading tests were correlated with the results from the final 
instruments. This procedure resulted in the conclusions that the final 
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tests were reasonably valid and reliable and that results of the prelim- 
inary standardization procedures showed general agreement with re- 
sults found in the literature so far as relationships with intelligence, 
chronological age, and sex were concerned. Correlations between the 
results of the final instruments and comparable standardized reading 
tests were positive, significant, and moderate to high. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Mary C. Serra, Associate Professor of 
Education 


INTELLECTUAL AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS 


WiLuiAM EuGENE Howarp 


This study was made in an effort to determine the following: 

1. What, if any, is the correlation between certain tests designed 
to determine motor abilities? 

2. What, if any, is the correlation between certain tests designed 
to determine motor abilities and a test designed to determine 
menial abilities? 

3. What, if any, is the correlation between freshman and senior 
testing of the same individuals on the motor-ability items? 

The data were obtained through the testing of a group of high- 

school boys in the Clinton, Illinois, Community High School. The tests 
were administered to a group of forty-six freshman boys and, in their 
senior year, to the twenty-six boys of this group who continued to be 
available. The following five motor-ability test items were used: chin- 
ning, six-second dash, high jump, standing broad jump, and eight- 
pound shot put. The mental age of the boys was determined through 
the use of the Terman McNemar Test of Mental Ability, Form C. 

The data seem to justify the following conclusions: 

1. The correlations of the freshman motor-ability items were gen- 
erally high. The one exception was the correlation between the 
six-second dash and chinning. 

2. In general, the correlations of the senior motor-ability items 
were not so high as those of the freshmen. 

3. The items of the motor-ability tests were found to correlate to a 
greater degree among themselves than with the mental-ability 
test both at the freshman and senior levels. 

+. The correlations between the freshman and senior testing of the 
same individuals in the motor-ability items showed substantial 
or marked relationship in every instance. 

The value of a study of this type could be enhanced by a larger 

sampling at both the freshman and senior levels than was possible in 
this instance. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psy- 
chology 
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CERTIFICATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE BUSIN ESS- 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


LAwRENCE JENKINS 


The junior-college movement has made an unprecedented growth 
since it started fifty years ago. The purpose of this study was to see 
whether or not the forty-eight states had made any regulations for the 
certification of business teachers in the 323 public junior colleges in 
which over 495,000 students were enrolled in the school year 1951-52. - 


A letter of inquiry was sent to the superintendent of education of 
each state. Later a questionnaire was sent both to the certification 
officer and to the administrator of a selected public junior college in 
each state in an effort to determine the certification requirements for 
business teachers in each state and to see whether or not there was any 
uniformity in the application of these standards by junior-college ad- 
ministrators in their employment practices. 


Some of the conclusions which may be drawn from the findings of 
this study are: 


1. The majority of the fifteen states which have certification 
standards require a master’s degree but do not make any dis- 
tinction in the requirements of business teachers and of those in 
other fields. 


2. Graduate students should include a large amount of work in 
general education and related fields in their courses rather than 
concentrate in one field. 


3. Graduate students might well delay their work a year or two in 
order to get some teaching experience since many teachers are 
found lacking in this respect. 


4. Teacher-education institutions should determine those courses 
which are highly important in the preparation of junior-college 
teachers and include such courses in their curricula. These 
courses should include journalism, because many teachers help 
in the publication of school papers. 


5. Junior colleges should provide an in-service training program 
to help teachers who are not adequately prepared to orient 
themselves to the particular needs of the junior college. 


6. Junior-college administrators and state departments of educa- 
tion should work together in an effort to establish a uniformity 
in the certification standards required of all junior-college 
teachers but yet, on the other hand, should allow a flexibility to 
provide for the philosophy of any one junior college. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Elden A. Lichty, Professor of Education 
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_A PROPOSED SWIMMING PROGRAM FOR 
ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


ANTHONY KELLER 


The purpose of this study was to develop a community swimming 
program for the orthopedically handicapped and disabled which will 
assist these individuals to make improvement in swimming skill, physi- 
cal condition, and psychological and social adjustment. 


Information upon which to found a proposed program was ob- 
tained by means of (1) a survey of recent literature in the field, (2) 
personal interviews with experienced people in the field, (3) visitations 
and personal observations made while on those visitations, and (4) 
personal experience with swimming as teacher, coach, and contestant. 


The proposed program includes: (1) a general program for all 
orthopedically handicapped and disabled, (2) a special program for 
those with paralyses and amputations, and (3) a special program for 
those with muscle debilities, postural deviations, and painful joint 
actions. 


It is recommended that the proposed program be tried out with 
as many students as possible. Carefully kept case records should make 
possible a determination of the degree to which the objectives have 
been attained. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Claude M. Dillinger, Professor of Psy- 
chology 


RELATIONSHIP OF HEALTH TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Donatp Jay LAYNE 


This study is an attempt to determine the present practices in teach- 
ing health in Illinois high schools. Course offerings of the particular 
school and the background of the faculty members teaching health were 
two of the important factors considered. The study may be used as a 
guide by those planning teacher-training curriculums in health educa- 
tion and may show the shortcomings of many high-school health pro- 
grams. 

The data were obtained from the following sources: (1) interviews 
with thirteen persons responsible for the health programs of seven 
schools; (2) reading the most pertinent literature available on the sub- 
ject; (3) interviews with health-and-physical-education instructors at 
Illinois State Normal University; and (4) a questionnaire sent to 150 
high schools in Illinois. 

The following recommendations are made as a result of this study: 

1. School health programs should be more closely coordinated 

with home and community life. 

2. There should be a better understanding of the problems affect- 

ing the health of high-school students than there is at present. 
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. More instruction is needed in the areas of narcotics, tobacco, 


and alcohol than is now given. 


. All schools should have a well-organized and effective program 


of health education. 


. It would be advantageous for all those going into health in- 


struction to have a principal minor in health. This specializa- 
tion would necessitate the offering by teacher-training institu- 
tions of a curriculum devoted entirely to health. 


. Since physical-education instructors are the most widely used 


in teaching health, it should be possible for them to have a 
major in physical education and a minor in health education. 


. It is important that all teachers have enough background in 


health to co-ordinate their classroom teaching with the health 
program in their school. 


. Administrators should allot more time in the curriculum for 


health education. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: John W. Carrington, Professor of Edu- 


SCIENCE PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS: A SURVEY 
Leo J. LEATHERS 


The purpose of this study was not only to determine what science 
is being taught in the Illinois junior high schools and what methods 
are used in teaching it but also to make recommendations for the im- 
provement of the teaching of science in the junior high schools of 


Ilinois. 


The information in the study included materials from textbooks, 
periodicals, articles, and non-published materials. Using this informa- 
tion as a guide, the author compiled a questionnaire which was de- 
signed to survey the science program. Of 163 questionnaires sent out, 
92 were returned. 


The following conclusions were drawn: 


. Science in the junior high schools in Lllinois is being taught as 


a specialized subject. 


. The junior-high-school science teachers are well trained in 


science. 


. The amount of time in a school day allotted to the science 


program shows no consistent pattern. 


. Additional science equipment is needed in many junior high 


schools. 


. The amount of supplementary science reading material is in- 


creasing but is not yet adequate. 


. The junior-high-school science program should be a continuous 


three-year program. 
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7. Concepts being taught by science teachers are similar to those 
recommended in the Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study 
Guide for Elementary Schools. 

8. The main objectives of the junior-high-school science courses 
are to acquaint the pupils with problem solving and to develop 
in them scientific methods, attitudes, and interests. 

9. Most junior high schools have one basic science textbook. 

10. Field trips are an integral part of the science program. 

11. Many schools have visual aid equipment but not the materials 
needed to use them properly. 

12. The junior high schools are attempting to co-ordinate their 
science program with the first six grades of the elementary 
school. 

13. There is a need for increased integration between the junior- 
high-school and the senior-high-school programs in science. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Elden A. Lichty, Professor of Education 


SCHEDULING PROCEDURES IN PHYSICAL-EDUCATION 
CLASSES: A STUDY AND APPLICATION 


Jack Jay LiesMaNn 


The purposes of this study were to determine the practices and 
beliefs involved in scheduling boys’ physical education, to gain an over- 
all perspective of physical-education classes for large secondary schools 
of Illinois, and to make practical application of these findings by sched- 
uling boys to physical-education classes at University High School, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

A letter of inquiry was first sent to the 112 secondary schools in 
Illinois having an enrollment of 450 or more. Questionnaires were then 
sent to the eighty-two schools that indicated a willingness to cooperate 
in the project. Findings were based on an analysis and interpretation 
of the data received from the sixty-three schools that completed the 
questionnaire. 

The findings of the study are as follows: 


1. Seventy-one per cent of the schools are using grade or classifica- 
tion in school as one basis for scheduling. 

2. Seventy-eight per cent of the schools are not satisfied with their 
present method of scheduling. Insufficient space for classes re- 
presents 68 per cent of the reasons checked for dissatisfaction. 

3. Grade or classification in school is the basis for scheduling pre- 
ferred by 68 per cent of the principals and 52 per cent of the 
teachers. 

4. Forty-four per cent of the schools do not grant blanket excuses 
from physical education for any reason other than physical con- 
dition. 

5. One is the median number for blanket excuses in the schools 
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while two is the median for limited excuses and zero is the 
median for partial excuses. 

6. Fifty-seven per cent of the schools send boys having blanket 
excuses to the study hall or library. Forty per cent of the schools 
assign boys having limited excuses to the study hall or library, 
while 32 per cent assign them to observe regular physical-edu- 
cation classes. 

7. Eighty-one per cent of the schools are not satisfied with their 
present method of scheduling boys with blanket or limited ex- 
cuses. Insufficient space for classes is checked by 40 per cent of 
the schools as the reason for not being able to follow preferred 
methods. 

8. If all restrictions or limitations were removed, 71 per cent of 
the principals and teachers would offer restricted classes for 
boys having blanket excuses from regular physical education; 75 
per cent would schedule the same for limited excuses; and 73 per 
cent would make the same provision for blanket or limited ex- 
cuses. Principals and teachers would make no variation among 
grades as to providing for boys with blanket or limited excuses. 

9. Schools with median enrollments of 425 boys offer physical- 
education classes ranging in size from 10 to 120 with a median 
size of 40. Physical-education periods, a median length of fifty- 
five minutes, are scheduled a median number of three days per 
week. 

10. The median credit granted for physical education is one fourth. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the schools use the same marking system 
for physical education as for academic classes, while 23 per cent 
of the schools count the marks earned in physical education in 
selecting students for the honor roll. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Education 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, 
PALATINE, ILLINOIS, TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


ELpon EuGEeNE NAFFZIGER 


The purpose of this study is to determine the opportunities for a 
distributive-education program in the Palatine, Illinois, Township High 
School and to make recommendations based upon the results of the 
study to the board of education, principal, and faculty of that school. 

The general purpose of this study is to determine whether the op- 
portunities for a distributive-education program are sufficient to war- 
rant its inclusion in the curriculum. 

Some of the conclusions derived from the data were: 


1. A pronounced interest in a distributive-education program is ex- 
pressed by the businessmen in the Palatine Township High 
School area. 
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2. The requisite number of business establishments exist in which 

the trainees may receive on-the-job training. 

3. The desire of businessmen to employ thirty-three students in- 
dicates that the job potential exists for such a program. 

. An adequate number of jobs that can be filled by high-school 
students working part-time is available. 

. The quality of jobs is sufficient to insure each trainee’s receiv- 
ing desirable work experience. 

. The duties involved in these jobs are of such a nature that it is 
possible for the Palatine Township High School, with the pres- 
ent facilities, to train its students to take advantage of local job 
opportunities. 

7. In the establishments that now employ a large percentage of the 
students who are working, interest in a distributive-education 
program probably indicates a recognition of the students’ need 
for related training; and participation would insure to the em- 
ployer a selected group of interested trainees. 

8. Though the number of students enrolled at present (March, 
1953) is small, it is sufficient for a beginning program. 

9. The average number of hours worked by most students is in 
excess of the minimum requirements of the George-Barden Act. 

10. The interest shown by the 1954 and 1955 classes indicates that, 

in all likelihood, the program will experience a reasonable 
growth in future years. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Raymond W. Esworthy, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Education 


COOPERATIVE PART-TIME DISTRIBUTIVE-EDUCATION 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Jutius Frep 


The purpose of this study was to survey and to analyze the existing 
cooperative part-time programs in distributive education on the junior- 
college level and to determine what practices are being used. 

The major areas covered in this study were: 

. General Information 

. Organization and Administration 

. Selection of Students for the Distributive-Education Program 
. Selection of Training Stations 

. Placement of Students in Training Stations 

. Instruction 

7. Coordination 


A questionnaire was sent to the staff members of thirty-nine junior 
colleges who had indicated in a preliminary letter that they had such a 
program and would cooperate in this study. From thirty-six responses 
the following conclusions were drawn: 
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1. There is a need for more junior colleges to offer this type of 

program than now do. 

. The person in charge of this program needs to be well qualified. 

. Not all junior colleges give college credit for this program. 

. Students can receive on-the-job training in almost any type of 

retail store. 

5. Students can help finance their formal education very easily 
in this type of program. 

6. Students must qualify for this program on the bases of interest, 
ability, aptitude, personality, and academic standing. 

7. There is a splendid opportunity for guidance to function in a 
cooperative part-time program. 

8. One of the important functions of those connected with this 
program is to publicize the program. 

9. Several teaching methods used in combination produce the best 
results in this type of program. 

10. Increased learning can take place when modern store fixtures, 
furniture, and facilities are used in the related class. 

11. Much printed material should be available to meet specific 
needs of the students in relation to the types of training stations 
in which they receive their training. 

12. Success in this program requires close supervision on the job by 
the coordinator and the employer. 

13. The cooperative part-time program offers an opportunity for 
retailers to find a source of help. 


+ GOD 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Lewis R. Toll, Professor of Business 
Education 


BOTTOM FAUNAS OF LAKE CHAUTAUQUA AND QUIVER 
LAKE NEAR HAVANA, ILLINOIS, IN 1952 AND 1953 


ANbREAS A, PALOUMPIS 


The bottom faunas of Lake Chautauqua and Quiver Lake were 
sampled and analyzed in 1952 and 1953. These bottom organisms are 
indicative of pollution, of the seral stage of ecological development of 
the lake, of the habitat of the lake, of the availability of fish foods, of 
the total production of living organisms, and of the presence or absence 
of anaerobic conditions. 


This investigation places emphasis upon faunal differences between 
Lake Chautauqua and Quiver Lake, upon changes since the comple- 
tion of the earlier studies of these lakes, upon pollution, and upon 
availability of fish foods. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Donald T. Ries, Associate Professor of 
Biological Science 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 


ANDREW GEoRGE PERHACH 


This study was conducted for the purpose of preparing a list of 
science materials and equipment which might prove useful to the ad- 
ministrator, supervisor, or teacher who plans to set up a science pro- 
gram in the elementary school. The list includes the materials and 
equipment deemed necessary for a basic science program as presented 
in a science textbook series. The materials and equipment listed are 
limited to the type that are normally purchased rather than made in 
school or acquired in some other way. 

Table I presents materials and equipment arranged according to 
the series in which they are required and the grade level in which they 
are used. Table 2 presents a generalized list of those items based on 
their occurrence in four or more series and also on their occurrence 
in two levels, namely grade one through six and grades seven and 
eight. Table 2 also includes, for the purpose of comparison, the find- 
ings of a somewhat similar study. : 

The ultimate value of this study must be determined by those in- 
dividuals who, in attempting to decide what materials and equipment 
are necessary for elementary science, will use the findings of this study. 

Materials and equipment listed in the tables are only suggested. 
Adaptations must be made according to particular locations and situa- 
tions. Certain items may be added to, as well as eliminated from, the 
lists presented in Table 1 and Table 2. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Francis B. Belshe, Associate Professor of 
Education 


DRAINAGE OF THE PANHANDLE, FORD COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
ANN Prescorr 


The purposes of this study are to bring to the attention of others 
the importance of the drainage ditches of Ford County, to point out the 
value of these ditches to Ford County as a means of sustaining life, and 
to show how it is possible for teachers and students to practice methods 
of historical research in the curricula of the schools. 

In order to achieve these purposes it was necessary for the author 
to ask business men, drainage commissioners, farmers, attorneys, and 
county officials many questions, the answers to which were very re- 
vealing. Information was also obtained from county drainage records, 
Illinois state laws, county histories, census reports, and articles pertain- 
ing to drainage. A critical checking and documentation were main- 
tained at all times. 

The materials found in the research showed the condition of the 
land in the panhandle of Ford County before the construction of the 
ditches and the improvement of the land after the ditches were in 
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operation. Before the system of drainage ditches was organized, the 
farmers of the area had to depend solely upon natural drainage of the 
wet low lands. They could not legally divert the flow of water coming 
from upper lands. Furthermore,many sloughs and the Vermilion Swamp 
crossed the panhandle. An extensive amount of land was water-logged. 
Since the completion of the drainage ditches, the panhandle of Ford 
County has proved to be a most valuable part of the County for the 
raising of crops. Farmers are now tilling productive and profitable 
soil. The four ditches emphasized in this study are (1) Union Drainage 
Ditch One, Pella Brenton, (2) Pella Drainage Ditch One, (3) Pella 
Drainage Ditch Two, and (4) Vermilion Special Drainage Ditch. The 
construction, maintenance, and value of the ditches are discussed. A 
projected drainage outlet for this area, the Vermilion River Outlet, is 
mentioned. Panhandle people realize the importance of ditches. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Lucy Lucile Tasher, Associate Professor 
of Social Science 


COMMON LEARNINGS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANNA ELiIzaBETH RALSTON 


This bibliographical study is an analysis of periodical literature re- 
lated to the common-learnings curriculum in junior high schools. 
Articles which appeared in print from January 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1952, were surveyed and analyzed. 

The content of the literature was organized under three general 
headings: (1) bases for establishing common-learnings programs, (2) 
policies and practices in initiating the program, and (3) expressed 
judgments of common-learnings programs. Articles relating to these 
three phases of the program are analyzed in Chapters IT, III, and IV. 

An annotated bibliography of this periodical literature is pre- 
sented in Chapter V. The material in this bibliography is organized 
according to the plan outlined in the preceding paragraph. 

Some conclusions of the author based on the results of this study 
are: 

1. The common-learnings program is being recommended by 
writers in the field of the junior-high-school curriculum and has 
been inaugurated in junior high schools in scattered areas 
throughout the United States. 

. Those who have actually worked with this program mention 
some of the difficulties which they have encountered, but ex- 
press a desire to continue working with it. 

3. The success of the program depends upon a sound, preliminary 

planning program which is formulated by those who recognize 
their responsibilities to the pupil, the teacher, and the public. 
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Chairman of Thesis Committee: Francis B. Belshe, Associate Professor of 
Education 
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VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE DEVICES USED BY BUSINESS 
TEACHERS 


WituiaM F. Ropsins 


This study is a classification, analysis, and teacher evaluation of the 
vocational-guidance devices used by high-school business teachers in 
the state of Illinois. 


A questionnaire containing a checklist of vocational-guidance 
devices was sent to two hundred teachers in Illinois. One hundred 
twenty, or 60 per cent, of the questionnaires were filled out and re- 
turned. The checklist was devised to obtain the following data: (1) the 
use of the device; (2) the teacher evaluation of the device; and (3) 
the subjects in which the device was used. 


The devices listed in the questionnaire are: (1) career-day pro- 
grams; (2) commercial club; (3) community survey; (4) contacts 
with former business students; (5) Dictionary of Occupational Titles; 
(6) Federal and state employment service; (7) United States census; 
(8) Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability: (9) Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability: (10) Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test; (11) Kuder Preference Record; (12) Strong Vocational Interest 
Tnventory Blanks; (13) Minnesota Clerical Ability Test; (14) Califor- 
nia Personality Test; (15) group cooperation; (16) occupational as- 
signment; (17) student newspapers; (18) student-made posters; (19) 
radio speeches; (20) material covering business practices; (21) real 
life situations; (22) career problems in business; (23) dramatization ; 
(24) occupational library nook; (25) practice interviews; (26) radio; 
(27) television; (28) recordings; (29) service organizations; (30) 
speakers from different organizations; (31) field trips; (32) visits to 
places of employment; (33) motion pictures; (34) slide films; (35) 
film strips; (36) bulletin boards; (37) charts with opaque projectors; 
(38) prepared posters; (39) vocational costume party; and (40) voca- 
tional quiz program. 

An analysis of the data results in the following general conclusions 
and recommendations: 

1. There is a rather widespread use of vocational-guidance devices 

by business teachers. 

2. While very few teachers make use of the guidance materials 
and services offered by the Federal and state governments, 
teachers evaluate them favorably. 

3. The guidance devices used by business teachers should be kept 
simple enough for practical use. 

4. An adequate number of motion-picture films and slide films 
offering guidance material is available. However, additional 
films correlated with the general business and occupational 
textbooks might be made available. 
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5. The majority of the business teachers do not administer mental- 
ability and aptitude tests, but they do have access to the results 
of the tests. 

6. The results of mental-ability and aptitude tests should not 
be the sole determining factor as to whether or not a student 
should be admitted into a business curriculum. 

7. The extent of the vocational guidance work done in the busi- 
ness department depends more upon the interest of the teacher 
than upon the size of the school. 

8. Business teachers should be made aware of the importance 
of guidance work in the beginning business classes. 

9. The career-day program is an effective guidance device. 

10. A greater effort is made to do guidance work with the students 
in the stenographic sequences than with the students in general 
business and bookkeeping sequences. 

11. Generally, the guidance devices that are easy to use are the 
ones that are employed most frequently. 

12. It is recommended that the United States Office of Education 
or a national association of business teachers prepare and dis- 
seminate information concerning the means by which business 
teachers might improve and expand their vocational guidance 
activities. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Lewis R. Toll, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation 


THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR PERU, 
ILLINOIS, FOR THE YEAR 1952-53 


James J. VALESANO, JR. 


This study was an attempt to evaluate the in-service training pro- 
gram for the Peru, Illinois, schools for the year 1952-53, and to deter- 
mine the desires of the teachers regarding in-service education pro- 
grams. This study is limited to the work of the field consultant. 

The study is twofold in nature. The first part includes a survey of 
the related literature in the field of in-service training. The second part 
summarizes the results of a questionnaire used to determine the actual 
status of the Peru program as well as the desirable status from the point 
of view of the teachers. The study was especially concerned with the 
following topics with respect to in-service training programs: origin; 
distribution of time: plan; objectives of the program; methods; tech- 
niques; resources: consideration of individuals: over-all view of the 
program; time for meetings: frequency of meetings; attitude of par- 
ticipants: and summary of the program. 

The results of the questionnaire were tabulated and interpreted; 
conclusions and recommendations were made with reference to the 
findings. 
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This study of the Peru in-service training program should be of 
value to administrators contemplating a program of this type. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Francis B. Belshe, Associate Professor of 
Education 


THE EFFECT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION UPON THE 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN 
JoserHINE Costanza WALKER 

The purpose of this experiment was twofold: (1) to study the 
effect of physical education on the social behavior of third-grade chil- 
dren and (2) to discover whether the children enrolled in physical- 
education classes during the third grade develop better motor ability 
than those who do not take physical education. 

In order to obtain the greatest objectivity possible, the author 
used measuring devices for studying the children. Analysis of the data 
included the following: 

1. An investigation of the individual histories as annotated in the 

school records. 

2. A comparison of initial and final scores from the California 
Test of Personality-Primary Series, Form A and Form B. 

3. A comparison of the mean gains as computed from scores on 
the Winnetka Scale for Rating Behavior and Attitudes. 

4. A comparison of initial and final scores from the Jowa Revision 
of the Brace Motor Ability Scale and the Brace Motor Ability 
Scale. 

5. A comparison of the mean gains as computed from scores on the 
friendship quiz. 

The data compiled in this experiment warrant the following con- 

clusions: 

1. The differences as found on the personality test, the behavior 
scale, and the friendship quiz could easily be accounted for by 
maturation and/or chance factors. 

2. The evidence found as to the effect of physical education on 
social behavior is contradictory and hence inconclusive. If the 
program had an effect on social behavior, there is no way of 
measuring how much improvement was a direct result from 
this instruction. 

3. The children of the experimental group showed larger gains in 
motor ability than the children of the control group. These 
gains were statistically significant above the one per cent level 
of significance. 

4. The superiority of the experimental group over the control 
group in motor ability may be attributed to their participation 
in the physical-education program. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Bernice Cooper, Professor of Health and 


Physical Education 
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FAMILY WELFARE NEEDS IN THE BLOOMINGTON- 
NORMAL COMMUNITY 


James WoLF 


There are families in trouble in the Bloomington-Normal commun- 
ity for whom no social-welfare resources are available. The purpose of 
this study is to suggest how the organizations of the community could 
be improved to help such families. 

The methodology includes three means of collecting data. Publi- 
cations related to the field of inquiry were used. Extensive use of per- 
sonal interviews served as a research tool for the obtaining of facts about 
the social-welfare agencies in this community and the family agencies 
in communities of comparable size. The personal interview was also 
utilized to obtain opinions and ideas from staff and board members of 
the various agencies in the community. Case records were used to 
point up the needs of many families in trouble. 

Out of these data evolved a recommended plan for a family-service 
agency to become the core of a family-centered, diagnostic treatment 
service for the community. A plan was presented for the establishment 
of a community-welfare council to study the welfare needs of the com- 
munity and to determine the degree to which the present agencies are 
meeting these needs. A family agency could be created and financed 
by a merger of the Bureau of Social Service and the dormant Child 
Guidance Clinic. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: John A. Kinneman, Professor of Social 
Science 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF BINAURAL AND 
MONAURAL PITCH DISCRIMINATION 
OriAN WorbeN, JR. 

The purpose of this study was to provide evidence concerning the 
differences in pitch acuity of the two ears. Nine subjects were asked to 
produce the musical interval of a perfect fifth (do to sol) by adjusting 
the upper tone, sol, a pure tone of variable frequency provided by the 
audio oscillator, to the proper frequency with relation to the lower 
tone, do, which was a continuous complex tone recorded from the 
Hammond organ. Each subject was asked to follow this routine at a 
daily session for ten consecutive days. Tuning was called for at each of 
three frequency levels—low (130.81 dv.), medium (261.63 dv.), and 
high (523.25 dv.). 

The tabulations of the data showed fluctuation of both the bin- 
aural and the monaural judgments, indicating that the perfect fifth 
may vary in frequency within large limits and still maintain its identity 
as a perfect fifth. Binaural judgments differed from monaural judg- 
ments in an apparently unrelated manner. In many cases both ears 
together were more accurate than either ear alone while in other 
instances the opposite was true. The size of the standard deviations 
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indicated that in most cases day-to-day changes in judgment were siz- 
able and more or less unpredictable. 

A comparison of detailed measurements with scores for the Sea- 
shore measure for pitch discrimination showed a high degree of co- 
incidence in spite of the expected limitations of the latter group test. 

An immediate retest check of three subjects produced widely dif- 
fering judgments for a given subject, supporting the contention that 
the judgmental process as measured within the limits of this study is in 
a continuous state of fluctuation and giving rise to possible speculations 
as to the adaptive nature of pitch discrimination as it might operate in 
the complex musical situation. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Leslie M. Isted, Associate Professor of 
Music 


EFFECTS OF ILLINOIS REORGANIZATION ON 
EXTRA-CLASS OFFERINGS 


Donatp L. ZaBEL 


The purposes of this study were: (1) to find out what changes 
have been made in the community unit-district high schools of Illinois 
as a result of reorganization; and (2) to aid in the development of 
sound practices in the organization and administration of extracurricu- 
lar activity programs in the high schools of Illinois. 

Extracurricular activities play an essential part in school systems 
today so that needs‘of the students may best be served. If administrators 
consider the extracurricular program as a means of meeting student 
needs, then certainly studies of this nature are pertinent. 

The data which are the basis for this study were accumulated by 
means of a questionnaire sent to 128 community unit-district high- 
school administrators. Emphasis has been placed on scope and adminis- 
tration of extra-class offerings. 

Conclusions drawn from this study are as follows: 


1. As a result of reorganization, additional extracurricular activi- 
ties have been initiated to meet the needs of the students. 

2. Activity periods during the school day have become a part of 
the regular program in 60 per cent of the schools covered by 
this study. 

3. Special training, a requirement for teacher-sponsors of extra- 
curricular activities, has increased 28 per cent in the schools 
covered by this study as a result of reorganization. 

4. For a teacher sponsoring an extracurricular activity, the trend 
seems to be either to pay an additional monetary sum or to 
lighten the teacher load, or both. In the schools covered by this 
study this trend seems to be a result of reorganization. 

. The trend in the schools covered by this study is to bring extra- 
curricular activities into the curriculum. The tendency is to 
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have activities meet during the school day and carry credit to- 
ward graduation. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Harold E. Gibson, Associate Professor of 
Education 


COMMUNITY RECEPTIVENESS FOR BEGINNING 
TEACHERS 


OrvILLE JOHN ZILLMAN 


The purpose of this study was to determine community receptive- 
ness for beginning teachers by analyzing the following factors within 
the community which caused satisfaction or dissatisfaction among first 
year teachers: (1) security, (2) comfortable living, (3) a sense of be- 
longing, (4) fair treatment, (5) recognition of contribution, and (6) 
opportunity to maintain self-respect. The study of related literature 
showed the relationship between the various factors of community re- 
ceptiveness and its influence on teachers’ job satisfaction. 

A questionnaire was sent to all the beginning teachers in six 
counties in Illinois: Champaign, Ford, Iroquois, Kankakee, Livingston, 
and Vermilion. The findings of this questionnaire revealed three levels 
of satisfaction groups: the satisfied group, the not satisfied group, and 
the noncommital group. The relationship of each satisfaction group to 
the community factors used for the determining of community recep- 
tiveness were compiled, tabulated, and interpreted. 

Some of the conclusions emerging from the findings of this study 
are: 

1. The beginning teachers, in the six counties studied, who lived 
in communities with 5,000 or more population were more satis- 
fied than those who lived in smaller communities. 

2. The findings of this study tend to show that the amount of sal- 
ary is not a factor in satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

3. ‘The community facilities present in the communities seemed to 
have a definite influence on the satisfaction of the beginning 
teachers. The lack of recreational facilities was an outstanding 
factor that contributed to dissatisfaction; whereas the presence 
of recreational facilities in the community resulted in satisfied 
teachers. 

4. Teachers in the not-satisfied group indicated a prevalence of 

community restrictions. 
. Elementary teachers, in the six counties studied, are more satis- 
fied than high-school teachers. 
6. The community factors studied indicate that a teacher’s re- 
maining in a school system is not determined by his satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Cecilia J. Lauby, Associate Professor of 
Education 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Frances M. Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of. social science, 
acted as discussion leader of a group on 
“Teaching American History” at the 
state convention of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies on March 19-20 
in Carbondale. 

Dr. G. Bradford Barber, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, was moderator for the 
Community Club Forum, March 17, in 
Downs. 

James M. Becker, assistant professor of 
the teaching of social science, spoke on 
“The University High School Citizenship- 
Education Program” on March 9 at the 
Iroquois County Teachers’ Institute in 
Watseka. He attended the Executive 
Board meeting of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies at Carbondale, March 
19, and served as recorder for a discus- 
sion meeting of the group on March 20. 

Ruth Bird, assistant professor of the 
teaching of health and physical educa- 
tion, attended the annual meetings of the 
Midwest Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women on April 3 at 
McCormick’s Creek State Park, Spencer, 
Indiana. 

Alice Bradford, director of food serv- 
ices, talked to the Wenona High School 
Future Homemakers of America Club, 
March 30, concerning a career as dieti- 
tian. 

Dr. M. Regina Connell, associate pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, served as 
chairman of the Sectional Latin Exam- 
ination, April 3, and the State Final Ex- 
aminations, May 8, of the Illinois Latin 
Tournament held at Illinois State 
Normal University. She attended a meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of the 
Midwest and South, April 22-24, in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Margaret Cooper, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the division of 
elementary education, spoke to the Par- 
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ent-Teacher Association in Carlock, 
March 9, on the topic “What Js a Mod- 
ern School?” 

Frances L. Damm, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the fifth grade, was 
a consultant for the intermediate grades 
at an arithmetic meeting in Goodfield on 
February 24. At a junior-high-school con- 
ference on March 26-27 in Urbana, she 
served as resource person for a group 
considering the gifted child. She was a 
special contributor to a group on “How 
Do We Know Our Ways of Teaching 
Are Effective” at an international meet- 
ing of the Association for Childhood 
Education on April 18-23 in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Dr. Florence. P. Davis, professor of 
home economics and director of the divi- 
sion of home economics, talked to the 
Future Homemakers of America Club on 
February 25 in Heyworth. She was a con- 
ference leader on “Marriage” for the 
Fourth Annual Fayette County Guidance 
Conference on March 29 in Vandalia. 
On April 20, she served as moderator of 
a panel for the Future Homemakers of 
America group in Forrest. 

Harold L. DeWeese, instructor in the 
teaching of physical science, served on a 
panel discussing “The High-School Lab- 
oratory” at the National Science Teach- 
ers’ Association annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, April 3. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education and: head of the department of 
education and psychology, piloted a 
group of eight leaders from Fulda, Ger- 
many, when they visited the Illinois State 
Normal University on March 31. Mr. De- 
Young has been appointed to the editorial 
board of the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, published by the National Commis- 
sion on Professional Standards. He at- 
tended a meeting in New York of the 
Committee on International Relations 
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during the spring holidays. Dr. DeYoung 
gave an illustrated lecture on India at a 
Bellflower Father-Son Banquet, March 
11. He made a series of speeches on 
several topics: “Lessons Learned Over- 
Seas” to the Lions Club in Cerro Gordo 
on March 8; “Core Curriculum” at a 
County Institute in Arcola on March 16; 
“God’s Outreach” at a mecting in Chi- 
cago of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men on March 21; and “God’s 
Gardens” at the Presbyterian Church in 
Stanford on April 25. Commencement 
addresses entitled ““Good Looking Youth” 
were given at Stanford, Newman, and 
Wilmington on May 20, 27, and 28 re- 
spectively. For the Wenona commence- 
ment on May 25 Dr. DeYoung’s subject 
was “Youth Around the World.” 

Helen A. Dooley, instructor and as- 
sistant librarian, has been elected presi- 
dent of the McLean County Library As- 
sociation for 1954. 

Alice L. Ebel, assistant professor of 
social science, has been named chairman 
of a newly created committee whose re- 
sponsibility will be the administration of 
special examinations on the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois, the examina- 
tions to be given to students and to those 
secking certification to teach. 

Dr. Dorathy Eckelmann, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, participated in a sym- 
posium, “The Teamwork Approach in 
Rehabilitation of Cerebral-Palsied Chil- 
dren,” at a dinner meeting in Danville, 
April 1. The audience was composed 
both of professional workers and of par- 
ents of cerebral-palsied children who are 
interested in the new cerebral-palsy hos- 
pital unit there. On May 21-22, she was 
the principal speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Speech Correction 
group at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. She participated in 
panel 


discussion on developmental 


norms and language development, and 
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served as a consultant in the workshop 
program. 

Edna Engberg, instructor in health 
and physical education, attended the na- 
tional convention of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children on 
April 29 to May 1 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Raymond W. Esworthy, associate 
professor of business education, attended 
the Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion convention on April 9 in Spring- 
field. 

Dr. Raymond W. Fairchild, president 
of the University, served as chairman of 
Teams of the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education for official 
visitation of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, January 10-13, and the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
January 19-22. 

Elinor B. Flagg, assistant professor of 
mathematics, read a paper entitled “De- 
veloping Confident, Self-Reliant Learners 
in Arithmetic” to the Elementary School 
Section at the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 21-24. 


Dr. Esther L. French, professor of 
health and physical education and head 
of the department of health and physical 
education for women, is coauthor with 
Dr. William L. Hughes of a book entitled 
Administration of Physical Education 
and Athletics in High Schools and Col- 
leges, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. She served as 
chairman of the Constitution Committee 
at meetings of the Illinois Association for 
Professional Preparation in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, March 
13, at Allerton Park. She attended meet- 
ings of the Midwest Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion on March 31-April 2 in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and of the Midwest Association 
for Physical Education of College Women 
on April 3-4 at McCormick’s Creek State 
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Park, Spencer, Indiana. She was the 
speaker at Girls’ Athletic Association 
Mother-Daughter Banquets in George- 
town, May 6, and in East Peoria, May 
13. 

Malinda D. Garton, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher of the mentally 
retarded, intermediate, wrote an article, 
“Tray Covers and Favors,” which was 
published in American Childhood for 
May. 

Dr. Harold E. Gibson, director of the 
bureau of appointments, spoke on March 
19 before the Principals’ Association of 
Vermilion County on “The Teacher 
Shortage.” On March 18 for the Kiwanis 
Club in Jacksonville, his subject was “The 
Teacher Shortage in Illinois.” On April 
15 he was on the program of the Rich- 
land County Teachers’ Institute at Olney, 
and on April 27 he participated in a 
panel discussion of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards of the Wilrokee 
Division at Gardner. The April issue of 
Illinois Education carries an article en- 
titled “Harold Gibson Completes Study 
of Illinois State Normal University Mas- 
ter’s Degree Graduates.”’ Mr. Gibson’s 
article entitled ‘““The Supply and Demand 
for Teachers in Illinois” is published in 
the May issue of the Educational Press 
Bulletin. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor of 
health and physical education, was sum- 
marizer for the Dance Section of the 
Midwest Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, which met in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 30 to April 
1. She is chairman of the Dance Section 
for 1954-55. She is hospitality chairman 
for the Illinois Federation of Square 
Dance Clubs and was one of the teachers 
for the afternoon caller-dancer clinic at 
the Federation’s State Festival in Kan- 
kakee, May 1. She is chairman of the 
Standardization Committee for the IIli- 
nois Square Dance Callers’ Association, 
and she taught folk dances at two ses- 
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sions of the May 29 Festival Conference 
of the Association in Chicago. At a 
monthly meeting of the Callers’ Associa- 
tion in Decatur, May 9, she participated 
in the program, giving “Some Hints on 
Styling” and teaching a contra dance. 
Dr. Gray talked to a Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociation Mother-Daughter Banquet in 
Bethalto, May 6, on the subject, “Drums, 
Tom-Toms, and Rattles.” 


Dr. Jeanette Gund, Assistant professor 
of health and physical education, pre- 
sented her doctoral thesis before the Re- 
search Section of the Midwest Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation on April 1 at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and attended the Midwest As- 
sociation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women on April 2 at McCormick’s 
Creck State Park, Spencer, Indiana. At 
the national convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation on April 17-23 in 
New York, Dr. Gund acted as proxy for 
Dr. Esther French at the meeting of the 
National Section on Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports Legislative Board and as summar- 
izer for the Research Section. She at- 
tended the Central Illinois Section of the 
American Camping Association on May 1 
in Springfield. 

Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director of pub- 
licity, attended the Conference on Higher 
Education, March 4-6, in Chicago, and 
meetings of the Education Writers As- 
sociation, April 30-May 1, in St. Louis. 
Both were sponsored by the National 
Education Association. 


Robert G. Hammond, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial arts, was chairman of a 
Sectional Meeting on Plastics at the IIli- 
nois Vocational Association mecting in 
Springfield, April 8. 

Howard J. Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, was speaker at several athletic 
banquets: the one at Beason on March 
16 was sponsored by a woman’s club for 
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high-school and grade-school basketball 
players; the one at Canton on March 22 
was sponsored by the Lions Club for 
the high-school basketball team; the one 
at Sullivan on March 23 was sponsored 
jointly by the Lions Club and the Ki- 
wanis Club; the one at Watseka on April 
1 honored the high-school basketball 
team; and the one at Crescent City on 
May 6 was sponsored by the Varsity Club. 

Doris Hardine, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in instrumental music, 
served as a judge for the Illinois High- 
School Association District 9 Solo and 
Ensemble Contest on March 6 in Mor- 
ton. On March 27 at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago, she was a member of 
a panel at a Woodwind Clinic-Recital 
held in connection with the Music Edu- 
cators’ National Convention. She served 
as a judge for the junior division festival 
of the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs 
on April 3-4 in Peoria. 

Dorothy Hinman, assistant professor of 
English, has an article in the May issue 
of Phi Delta Kappan entitled “Under- 
standing Through Folklore.” 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, professor of 
health and physical education and direc- 
tor of the division of health and physical 
education, spoke on “Camping for the 
Physically Handicapped Children” at a 
meeting of the County Nurses’ Associa- 
tion on March 8 at Gibson City. On 
March 9, he conferred with Superintend- 
ent McCartan of the Gibson City schools 
concerning a proposed change in the 
physical-education program that would 
affect the entire system. Mr. Horton was 
appointed a member of the Editing Com- 
mittee for a new state-wide bulletin on 
outdoor education at a meeting of the 
State Outdoor Education Committee on 
March 15-16 at Allerton Park. He at- 
tended another meeting of the Editing 
Committee on April 19 in Springfield. 
Dr. Horton participated in the College 
Day at Vandalia High School, March 29, 
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and spoke to seniors at Mahomet High 
School concerning teacher education, 
April 2. On May 1 he attended a meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, professor of art 
and director of art education, wrote an 
article entitled “Radio Art Classes in 
Central Illinois,” which appeared in the 
spring issue of The New Campus, pub- 
lished by the Teachers College Associa- 
tion for Extension and Field Services. 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of women, 
participated in the Pana High School Vo- 
cational Education Day Program, March 
17, as one of the consultants in the section 
on problems involved in entering college. 
On April 4, she served as moderator on 
a panel of six high-school girls who have 
chosen teaching as their profession. The 
panel discussion on the topic “Youth 
Looks at the Teaching Profession” was 
sponsored by Delta Kappa Gamma, at 
the Proviso Township High School in 
Maywood. Guests were high-school girls 
from Proviso, Riverside-Brookfield, York, 
and other high schools in Cook County. 
Miss Keaton and five delegates from the 
student Women’s League at _ Illinois 
State Normal University attended the 
regional meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students; the con- 
vention was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, April 8-11. Dean 
Keaton, on April 23-24, attended the 
Biennial Conference in Indianapolis of 
the Northeast Region of the American 
Association of University Women as a 
delegate and as the recently elected presi- 
dent from the  Bloomington-Normal 
branch. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science and head of the depart- 
ment of social science, is the author of a 
review of Educational Sociology by Rob- 
bins in the February issue of Marriage 
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@ Family Living. Mr. Kinneman gave 
the commencement address on May 26 
to the members of the graduating class 
of the high school at Wyanet. 

Dr. Benjamin J. Keeley, assistant pro- 
fessor of social science, and Dr. John A. 
Kinneman, attended the sessions of the 
Midwest Sociological Society in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, April 15-17. 

Dr. Emma R. Knudson, professor of 
music and director of the division of 
music, participated in a survey, com- 
pleted in January, of the Belleville Town- 
ship High School and Junior College 
made by the Committee on Field Serv- 
ices, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She participated in the 
Music-Education National Conference in 
Chicago, March 26-31, and is chairman 
of the student-member activities for the 
North Central Division of the Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Ella C. Leppert, associate professor 
of education, talked at the faculty meet- 
ing of Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
March 2, on “Improving Instruction in 
the Secondary School” and at the na- 
tional meeting of the Association of 
Supervisors and Curriculum Development 
on March 10-13 in Los Angeles. She 
moderated a Student Panel on Citizen- 
ship Education for the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project and served as resource 
person to a group studying trends in 
secondary education. She participated, 
with students and teachers in schools 
collaborating with the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program—Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject, in a planning session on March 15 
for the spring workshop and young citi- 
zens’ conference held at Decatur High 
School, May 1, which she conducted. She 
edited the April 2 newsletter for the Illi- 
nois Association of Supervisors and Cur- 
riculum Development. She was a con- 
sultant for a Regional Workshop on Cit- 
zenship Education sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Curriculum Program—Citizenship Ed- 
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ucation Project on April 8 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She was chairman of 
the Committee on Publications and Pub- 
licity for the state meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Supervisors and Curricu- 
lum Development, April 23-24. Miss 
Leppert has been appointed to serve as 
a member of the Curriculum Committee 
for the National Council for the Social 
Studies for 1954. 

Dr. Elden A. Lichty, professor of edu- 
cation, served as resource person on a 
panel at the fifth general session of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
on March 10 at the annual meeting in 
St. Louis. The subject for discussion 
was “The Preparation of Junior-College 
Teachers.” 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of 
University High School, on March 8 
spoke to the faculty of the Deland- 
Weldon Community Unit in Deland on 
“Cumulative Records, Testing, and 
Guidance.” On March 9 he spoke at the 
Area 17 Guidance Round-table Discus- 
sion Group meeting in Casey on the 
vopic “The Cuidance Responsibilities of 
the Classroom Teacher. Guidance work- 
ers, teachers, and administrators from the 
counties of Clark, Cumberland, Jasper, 
Effingham, and Crawford attended. Mr. 
Lovelass served on the Reviewing Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools on 
March 23 in Chicago. The Reviewing 
Committee decides whether the member 
schools will be accredited for the current 
school year. He attended meetings, in 
Chicago, of the Administrators of the Lab- 
oratory Schools of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, March 25-26, as the official 
representative of University High School. 
On March 30, Dr. Lovelass served as 
moderator of the panel considering the 
question “What Can Guidance Table 
Discussions Do for Me,” at a meeting of 
the Area 9 Guidance Round-table Dis- 
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cussion Group held on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University. He at- 
tended the Executive Board Meeting of 
the Illinois Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation on April 19 in Champaign as 
a member of the Executive Board and as 
chairman of the state committee on 
Guidance Round-table Discussion Groups. 
He served as a consultant in the area of 
guidance at the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram Workshop for Community Unit 
Superintendents and County Superin- 
tendents on April 14 at the Pere Mar- 
quette State Park in Grafton. 

Faye E. Mansfield, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher in the fourth 
grade, lectured in Ottawa, February 7, 
to a group of experienced teachers en- 
rolled in an Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity extension class on the subject, 
“The Place of Spelling in the Language 
Arts Area.” 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, professor of 
social science, has an article in the May 
issue of the Alumni Quarterly dealing 
with President Felmley and the move- 
ment for simplified spelling, with par- 
ticular reference to the movement at IIli- 
nois State Normal University. She at- 
tended the 16th Annual Conference on 
Government, April 22-24, at Principia 
College in Elsah. 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, has a chapter entitled “The 
Physically Handicapped” in Pennington 
and Berg’s Clinical Psychology, 2nd edi- 
tion, published by the Ronald Press Com- 
pany. He was program chairman for the 
spring meeting of the Illinois Psycholog- 
ical Association on April 3 in Urbana. 
With Don Turnquist as coauthor, Dr. 
Marzolf had an article entitled “Motor 
Abilities of Mentally Retarded Youth” 
in the March issue of the Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Dr. Wallace E. McIntyre, associate 
professor of geography, has published an 
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article on “Philippine Fish Culture” in 
the February issue of Scientific Monthly. 
His book, Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy, a text for junior high schools, has 
been published as one of a series for the 
Pakistan government. The series is writ- 
ten or edited by Dr. Clarence W. Soren- 
sen, associate professor of geography. 

Dr. Ralph A. Micken, professor of 
speech, was elected governor of the 
Illinois-Wisconsin Province of Pi Kappa 
Delta, national forensic society, at 
Southern Illinois University on April 9. 
He spoke at the Joint Provinces Dinner 
at the same meeting on the topic “What 
Are We Arguing About?” He was the 
speaker at the honors dinner for the 
Bradley chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, 
April 28, in Peoria. He served on the 
revision committee for the West Point 
National Tournament Council at West 
Point, New York, on April 23. 

Dr. L. W. Miller, director of the Uni- 
versity field services, participated in two 
panel discussions, one on the topic “Vi- 
talizing the Science Program” at the 
Livingston County Teachers’ Institute in 
Pontiac, March 8, and the other on the 
topic “College and University Adult- 
Education Programs” at the Adult-Edu- 
cation Conference, April 9, at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College in De- 
Kalb. He attended the annual conference 
of the Teachers College Association for 
Extension and Field Services on May 
2-5 in Muncie, Indiana. 

Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, director of 
audio-visual education, appeared on the 
program of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association on March 2 in Chi- 
cago. He spoke on the possibilities of 
using three-dimensional films and cinema- 
scope for instruction and tape-re- 
cording chairman for the conference for 
the fourth successive year. He was in- 
vited to appear before the Illinois Public 
Employees Pension Laws Commission on 
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April 5 in Springfield and was asked by 
the commission to conduct an independ- 
ent survey for them. He was elected 
secretary of the Illinois Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Study of Film Rental 
Services on April 8 at Urbana. Dr. Miller 
spoke on “The Next Step—Training 
Teachers to Use Audio and Video Equip- 
ment” at a meeting of representatives of 
the Radio-Electronics-Television Manu- 
facturers Association on April 9 in Col- 
umbus, Ohio. He gave two addresses at 
the Fifty-sixth Annual Education Con- 
gress held in Des Moines, lowa, May 2-4. 
The Congress is sponsored by the Iowa 
Optometric Association and other groups. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
of men, served on the registration com- 
mittee for the Thirty-sixth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Personnel Administrators, May 1-4, in 
Roanoke, Virginia. On May 28 he gave 
the commencement address at ‘Tiskilwa 
Community High School. 

Leslie D. Park, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in health and physical ed- 
ucation, published an article entitled 
“The Hike” in the March issue of the 
N.E.A, Journal. At the March 15 meet- 
ing of the Lions Club in Bloomington, 
he spoke on “Swimming Today” and 
showed a film entitled “Swimming and 
Diving Aces.” He spoke for the Bloom- 
ington Exchange Club, April 14, on “The 
New Grave,” an Easter message concern- 
ing Christ’s resurrection. Mr. Park was 
chairman of the Section on Professional 
and Public Relations of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation at the convention in 
New York City, April 19-23, and he 
gave a lantern-slide presentation show- 
ing the status of physical education with 
respect to public relations in Illinois. He 
is serving as Illinois representative on the 
Representative Assembly of the Associa- 
tion. 

Cecilia H. Peikert, director of mus- 
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eums, presented several demonstrations 
on “Effective Bulletin-Board Arrange- 
ments” at the National Education As- 
sociation Division of Audio-Visual In- 
struction 
March 5. 


Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, professor of 
music, represented the [Illinois State 
Normal University chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
at the national meeting in Buffalo, New 
York, April 2-3. He conducted the Men’s 
Glee Club tour through the Decatur and 
Springfield area on April 12-14. He ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Men- 
dota Community High School Alumni 
Association on May 28. 


convention in Chicago on 


Wallace Ramsey, instructor in educa- 
tion, spoke to the Douglas County 
Teachers’ Institutes at Newman = and 
Arcola on February 23 and March 16 
respectively. ‘Topics of the speeches were 
“Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School and High School” and “Teaching 
Phonetics and Spelling; Building Read- 
ing Vocabulary.” On April 15 and 16 he 
acted as a resource person in reading at 
the Illinois Curriculum Program work- 
shop held at Pere Marquette State Park 
in Grafton. , 

Dr. Howard O. Reed, associate profes- 
sor of industrial arts, made two eighth- 
grade commencement speeches: the one 
on May 26 at McLean was entitled “Last- 
ing Values,” and the other on May 27 at 
Waynesville was entitled “This Parade.” 


Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, attended the 
meeting of the Association of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Development, March 6- 
12, in Los Angeles, California, and par- 
ticipated in the Illinois Junior-High- 
School Association Conference, March 
26-27, in Urbana. He was consultant in 
the Illinois Curriculum Program Work- 
shop at Pere Marquette State Park, 
April 14-15. 
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Doris M. Richards, instructor in speech, 
is in England this year as a Fulbright 
Scholar, studying at the University of 
Manchester with the famous Alex and 
Irene Ewing, who have pioneered in the 
education of the deaf child. 

Lillie Mae Rickman, principal of the 
Special Education School, served on a 
committee appointed by the International 
Council for Exceptional Children in pre- 
paring material for an issue of the Jour- 
nal of the Secondary School Principals’ 
Association. Her assignment was the 
chapter dealing with education of the 
partially-sighted student on the second- 
ary level. 

Doris Robie, assistant professor of 
health and physical education and physi- 
cal therapist in special education, was one 
of three speakers at a dinner sponsored 
by the Danville Chapter of the United 
Cerebral-Palsy Association on April 2. 
Marjorie Lewis, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher of the physically 
handicapped, and Miss Robie were co- 
chairman for the annual spring dinner 
on April 4 of the Bloomington-Normal 
Chapter of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Candace L. Roell, assistant professor of 
health and physical education, presided 
as president at the annual conference of 
the Midwest Association for Physical Ed- 
ucation of College Women on April 1-2 
at McCormick’s State Park, Spencer, Ind- 
iana. The series of workshops centered 
around the theme of “Human Relation- 
ships in a Busy World.” Miss Roell is a 


member of the Legislative Council of the | 


National Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women and a member 
of the committee on honorary member- 
ships for the national association. 

Mary A. Rozum, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in the sixth grade, at- 
tended the Junior-High-School Confer- 
ence at Urbana on March 26-27, and 
the Public-Relations Advisory Council 
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dinner on May 10 at Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Elizabeth Russell, assistant professor of 
education, led a discussion group on the 
topic “Leadership in Instructional Im- 
provement” at a conference in New 
Salem on March 26, sponsored by the 
Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Development and the Illinois 
Principals’ Association. She participated 
in a panel discussion on “The Growth 
and Development of Children” at Wash- 
ington School in Bloomington on April 8, 
and attended the state meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Development on April 23-24 
in DeKalb. 

Dr. Theodore Sands, associate profes- 
sor of social science, spoke on “What's 
New in Foreign Policy?” for the Pontiac 
Alumni Club on April 20. 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, spoke at the Newman 
County Teachers’ Institute, February 23, 
on “Semantic and Phonetic Analysis in 
Reading.” She spoke at the Lexington 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting on 
“Reading in the Elementary School,” 
March 4. Her talk for the Kankakee 
County Workshop, March 8, was “Read- 
ing in the Intermediate Grades.” 

Eunice H. Speer, assistant professor 
and assistant librarian, attended the IIli- 
nois Association of School Librarians on 
March 26 and 27 in Decatur. She spoke 
to the East-Central Illinois Library As- 
sistants’ Association on April 10 at Kan- 
kakee on the subject “Our Wings of 
Print.” 

Ethel G. Stein, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the eighth grade, 
served as consultant for the Illinois 
Junior-High-School Association Confer- 
ence on March 26-27 at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana. 

Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science attended the re- 
gional meeting of the American Associa- 
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tion of University Women on April 24 
in Indianapolis. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 
sion of business education, attended a 
conference at Springfield, March 4-5, re- 
lating to the preparation of a manual, 
“The Business - Education Curriculum 
Guide for the Small Schools of Illi- 
nois.” He is chairman of the committee 
supervising the preparation of the man- 
ual. He served on a panel of teacher 
educators at a luncheon of the Chicago 
Area Business Education Association, 
March 27, in Chicago. He helped to pro- 
mote the Business-Education Conference, 
on April 3 at Bloomington High School, 
for business teachers in Central Illinois. 
He served on a teacher-education panel 
at the Illinois Vocational Association 
convention at Springfield. Dr. Toll was 
elected to a three-year term on the exe- 
cutive board of the Illinois Business- 
Education Association. 

Francis M. Wade, instructor in social 
science, talked to the Washington School 
Parent-Teacher Association in Clinton, 
March 5, on the “Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency” and the influence and 
leadership which the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation can give to this problem. 

Mary D. Webb, assistant professor of 
the teaching of business education, pub- 
lished an article in the February issue of 
the United Business Education Forum en- 
titled “The Preparation of Sponsors for 
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Future Business Leaders of America 
Chapters and Other Activities in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

John H. Wesle, instructor in art, was 
the judge for a painting exhibit spon- 
sored by the Joliet Artists’ League and 
held at the Joliet Junior College during 
April. He gave a gallery tour at the open- 
ing on Sunday, March 28. Recently he 
was in Springfield where he gave a lec- 
ture-demonstration for the members of 
the Springfield Ceramics and Crafts 
Club. Water-color paintings by Mr. Wesle 
were included in an exhibition at Milli- 
kin University in Decatur during Febru- 
ary. These paintings had been on display 
during January at St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. During 
March, pictures by Mr. Wesle were dis- 
played in the galleries of the City Club 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A winter “Mr. 
and Mrs.” exhibit of drawings, prints, 
paintings, and jewelry by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesle recently closed at the Slip-Cover 
Studio Galleries in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Wesle’s article entitled “An Art Gallery 
for Your School” was published in the 


~ March issue of Junior Arts and Activities 


Magazine. 

Lela Winegarner, assistant professor of 
English, attended the Midwestern Eng- 
lish Conference on April 2-3 at Ko- 
komo, Indiana, serving as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence and as a recorder in one of the 
work groups. 
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